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THE GERMAN PERIL IN BRAZIL 


By JOHN 


HILE Germany has received a serious, if perhaps only 
temporary, setback in her efforts to secure a footing 
on the Caribbean Sea, it must not be forgotten that 

she is already so firmly intrenched in Brazil that no exercise oi 





statesmanship can either dislodge her or undermine her influence. 
It is stated on the authority of the “Gazeta de Noticias,” a lead- 
ing organ of Rio de Janeiro, that the territory in Brazil now 
occupied exclusively by Germans is larger than the whole German 
Empire; that there are cities in the states of Rio Grande do Sul 
and Santa Catharina which are entirely German; and townships 
where the municipal 
and official acts are 
written exclusively in 
the German lan- 
guage; and that Ger- 
many is sending arms 
and ammunition to 
her colonists with 
the intention of in- 
citing them to rebel- 
lion in order to se- 
cure a pretext for in- 
While 


this latter statement 


tervention. 


is probably but a re- 
flection of the exag- 
gerated fears of the 
alarmists, it is yet in- 
teresting as showing 
that the 
are fully alive to the 
imminence of the 


Srazilians 


German peril. 

The German ele- 
ment is strongest in 
the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, in 
the extreme southern 
end of the republic, 
south of the Uruguay 
River. At the point 
where the Serra do Mar, the mountain range parallel to the At- 
lantic coast, turns to the west and breaks into a low but rough 
and rugged line of hills, are situated Santa Cruz, Germania, St. 
Leopold, Silvina, Martens, New Berlin, St. Angelo, Teutonia, 
New Petropolis, and a number of other German towns with an 
aggregate population of more than 200,000, of German birth or 
Most of these 
are engaged in agriculture, stock-raising, and fruit-growing; but 
a large number, mainly hailing from the valleys of the Nahe and 
Idar Rivers, are engaged in mining precious stones, such as 
amethysts, emeralds and sapphires. 


descent, and speaking only the German language. 


These are sent to the famous 
cutting and polishing works in the neighborhood of Oberstein, on 
the Idar River, where more precious and semi-precious stones 
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L. COWAN 
worked than in any other district in the world. From this 
Germany many of the colonists of Rio Grande do Sul 
gI 1 to their present homes. 
It is often remarked that while the statesmen of other coun- 
tries look only to the present and the immediate future, those of 


Russia work and plan for centuries ahead. The same remark is 


almost equally applicable to the statesmen of Germany. Finding 
that the people could not be restrained from emigrating in search 


of better opportunities and less crowded fields of endeavor, they 





have established colonies in new and undeveloped countries, to 
form centers of at- 
traction for the over- 
flow population of 
the fatherland, where 
German customs and 
traditions will be pre- 
served; fresh mar- 
kets for German pro- 
ductions provided; 
and loyalty to the 
monarchy still main- 
tained. Once a Ger- 
man always a Ger- 
man is the theory; 
and in Brazil particu- 
larly has no effort 
been spared to re- 
tain the loyalty and 
interest of self ex- 
patriated citizens. 

In 1859 emigration 
to southern Brazil 
was forbidden; but 
in 1896 the prohib- 
itory rescript was ab 
rogated. Almost im 
mediately three large 
Hamburg = corpora- 
tions were formed 
Beara under Government 

sanction, which ac- 
lions of acres of land in the State of Santa Catharina. 
The methods pursued by these three companies are identical 


quired mil 


with those followed by other German immigration associations in 
Brazil; and consist in dividing their tracts into small farms, which 
they seil on a system of easy installments to working colonists. 
Frequently they furnish transportation, supply tools and live 
stock, help build homes for the newly established farmers, and 
accept a stated portion of their produce annually until the* debt 
is discharged. The Government always establishes consulates in 
these districts; and it is the duty of the consuls not only to look 
out for the interests of the colonists and protect them against 
injust exactions, but also to keep the home government fully 
informed as to their condition, prospects and commercial re- 
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quirements. The German authorities are therefore as tully con 
versant with the material, moral, and political status of the people 
of Martens, Santa Cruz, and New Petropolis in southern Brazil, 
as of the citizens of Berlin and Frankfort. They are also just 
as solicitous tor the comfort, well-being, and safety of these 
South American settlers as for those that live on German soil 
rather more so, in fact, for upon them they rely to establish and 
maintain Germany’s commercial and political supremacy. 

This is the modern way of empire-building—with ledger and 
The battle- 
ship and rapid fire gun may come into play later on, but it will only 


trial balance, instead of the implements of warfare. 
be to hold what has already been won. It is a method of conquest, 
slower than those ordinarily employed by aggressive powers, but 
vastly safer and at least equally certain. It is like the methods 
of German scientists, slow, plodding, laborious, but absolutely 
It can neither be forbidden nor 
Monroe Doctrine of the 


United States and the national and race antipathies of the Brazil- 


irresistible and as sure as fate 
guarded against. It defies alike the 
ians themselves. 

The first German colonists introduced into the State of Santa 
Catharina, just north of Rio Grande do Sul, and bordering on the 
Atlantic, were taken over in 1849 by a Hamburg trading associa- 
tion. The settlement was made on the Rio Cachoeira, and was 
named Joinville in honor of the French prince to whom the 
Brazilian Government had ceded 60,000 square miles of territory 
as the dowry of Dona Francisca, sister of the Brazilian Emperor, 
The district soon assumed the appearance of a section in the 
heart of the German Empire. German manners and customs have 
prevailed ever since, and the German language is spoken exclusive- 

lustrial establishments do 


ly. Breweries, distilleries and other in 


thriving business; and tobacco, maize, tapioca and butter are 


produced in great quantities for shipment to less industrious or 
1 
i 


ess favored sections of the republic. A few miles Southwest is 
the town of Blumenau, founded in 1852 on the Rio Itajahy, by a 
German speculator of the same name. Like Joinville, it is. an 


exact reproduction of many a prosper: 


us city of the fatherland, 
and contains scarcely an inhabitant not of German blood. 


For several years past immigrati into Brazil from Germany 
has been comparatively insignificant; and this fact is used as an 
argument in disproof of the common belief 
ao : cae 


that Germany has any 
designs of litical nature in that quarter. Of 


1 e1 course, Germany 
prefers that her people remain home; but when they will emi- 


grate she spares no effort to direct them either to her own posses- 


sions or to localities where she is endeavoring to establish herself. 


Germany was not particularly active in Sout 





If it were true that 
America at present, it might be explained on the supposition that 


she considered herself sufficiently strong already. However, if 





not actively promotin Hamburg colon- 








ization companies 


¥ : Pe 
ing Dy every means In their power 


the emigration of other European peoples who are readily sus- 
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ceptible to German intluences. It is claimed that there are V 


in Brazil more than talians, and that emigration trom 


»300,000 
Italy to that country amounts to more than 100,c00 per annum. 
For Italy to attempt colonization South America 
would, of course, be suicidal, so that the Italian Government is 


schemes in 


not responsible. The Italians of Brazil, moreover, would infinitely 





prefer German domination to the mongrel rule of the native Goy- 


ernment; and in case of trouble Germany could count on the united 
support of these people against the United States, the Brazilians, 
or any other power. 

In 1893 a Hamburg association agreed with the Brazilian 
Government to import 1,000,000 agricultural colonists within ten 
years, and it is said to have more than fulfilled its contract. A 
large portion of these settlers were Roumanian Jews, glad to get 

d 


away from their native land on account of the persecutions and 


indignities they suffered there for conscience’ sake. Possibly 
many driven from Lithuania and 


still larger number were Poles, 
[ by religious persecutions; 





> 


the Vistula provinces of Rus 





some 
coming from Austria, and a large number from Posen in Prussia. 


The city of Curitiba and the entire region within a radius of 
twenty miles is inhabited exclusively by Poles, giving to the 
district the name New Poland, by which it is known even in offici 





documents. In the entire State of Parana are more than 100,000 


persons of this nationality, about one-third of the population 





Many of these are Prussian in training, and still more are Prus- 
These 


influences than are the Italians 





sian in sympathies. re even more susceptible to German 


They are nearly all engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and are a useful and industrious portion of 
the population. 

In 1899, fiteen foreign colonies were established, with 


population of 108,000, and occupying 562,4co acres of land. Prac- 


these were plante 


and the 


i under German auspices; 


Poles, 


tically all of 
bulk of the 


Portuguese. 


Italians, Roumanian Jews 


settlers wert 
Strangely enough but few of the Portuguese that 
go to Brazil do so with intention of making that their per- 

home. Most of them remain but a few years and then 


manent 





return to Portugal with their savings to live in comparat 














splendor. For this reason Portuguese immigration is discour- 
aged by the Brazilian au ities, it being their idea that the large 
amount of money sent to Portugal is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the chronic currency famine from which the republ 
The city of Petropolis, a suburb of Rio de Janeiro, was 
founded in 1845 by a colony of 2,000 Germans. Previous 
time the place was no commercial importance whatever. 





note. It was there that the Emperors 


had their residence, from which circumstance it is still called 
Versailles of Rio t is now possibly the wealthiest agricultural 
community sé e e yr. Around it are some of the most 
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extensive and most productive coffee plantations in the- world. 


It would seem that the United States would be more solicitous 
of making reciprocity treaties with Brazil than with any other 
country. Nowhere else is the balance of trade so heavily against 


us. By far the larger part of the Brazilian rubber production 


comes to this country, paying an export duty as high as 25 per 


cent from some of the States. The greater part of the coffee 
crop also comes to this country, together with great quantities 
of hides, nuts, hardwoods, and other natural productions. In 
return Brazil buys from us but little, preferring to deal with Ger 
many, Great Britain, France, Spain and Portugal. No doubt 
Germany owes much of this large and profitable trade to her 
citizens resident in the country; but the aggressive and enter 


prising spirit of her merchants and tradesmen is in a large degree 


responsible. It is said that there are only about 500 Americans to 


while an American salesman is so 


On 


be found in the entire country; 


as to be almost unknown. the other hand, German 


rare 
agencies are to be found in nearly every important town, and 
salesmen of the same nationality regularly visit the most remote 
and secluded civilized settlements. 

Although Brazil is one of the richest countries on the globe 
in natural productions and agricultural possibilities, it is yet one 


of the least densely populated. France is peopled thirty-six times 


although neither of those 


an 


may, therefore, 


and Belgium 109 times as_ thickly, 


countries possesses a soil at all comparable in fertility pro 


ductiveness to that of Brazil. The Government 


be pardoned for encouraging immigration by every means in its 
power, forgetful of the fact that such immigration may bring in its 
now incident 


wake evils worse than thos¢ to insufficient popula 


| Brazilian 


North and 


mar- 


tion. Ji properly tilled and cultivated, the valleys of the 


rivers might support a population equal to that of all 


South America. Its forests are capable of supplying the 
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kets of the world with rubber, hardwoods, and dyewoods for an 


inuefinite period; and its mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, and 
idle 
The flood of immigration from 


precious stones are tor the most part for want of labor and 
capital tor their development. 
the congested and overcrowded countries of Europe is therefore 
both natural and desirable. It is, however, unfortunate that the 
native Government is incapable of maintaining law and order, and 
the 
loo often is an opportunity presented for an aggressive 
behalf of its 


an opportunity will be seized by the fiery war lord oi 


of affording adequate protection to strangers within its 
gates 
power to intervene by force of arms, on citizens 


Lhat such 
the German Empire just as soon as he feels able to dispute the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine cannot be doubted by any student 
of recent history 

The fact has often been commented on that there is but little 
foreign immigration into the more northern states of Brazil, and 
that confined mostly to Italians, Spaniards and Armenians. The 
Poles 
from northern Europe quickly become acclimated in Santa Cath 
do Sul, Minas the 


4 the republic; but are unable to live in the hot, enervating 


explanation is simply a matter of climate. Germans and 


arina, Rio Grande Geraes, and all southern 


states 


and fever stricken districts of Amazonia. Their colonization 


schemes are therefore all in the south, although the battle for 
commercial supremacy is waged just as hotly in Maranhao, Para, 
and Manaos, as it is in Rio Janeiro and Sao-Paulo. The Germans 
are not merely going after the trade of northern Brazil; but they 
already have it, and are holding on to it with all the tenacity and 
the 
Political control is the natural sequence of trade supremacy; 


determination that is so distinguishing a characteristic of 
race, 
and it is more than probable that if the predicted test of strength 
between Germany and the United States ever materializes, Brazil 


will be the bone of contention. 


NEGROES OF HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 


LEADERS OF THE RACE IN PROFESSIONAL AND LITERARY FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 


By W. E. BURGHART DU BOIS, in the Booklovers Magazine 


= 3s 
practically nothing of importance to American civilization; that 
| | Negro blood 


lividuals of 
as rightly to be 


usually considered that Negroes are today contributing 


only one or two in have so risen 


above the average of the nation judged men of 


mark. Nor is this assumption to be wondered at, for in the world 


of work men are not labeled by color. When, then, the average 


American rushes to his telephone there is nothing in the look of 


the transmitter to tell him that it is part product of a Negro brain; 
when the whiz of the engine weaves cloth, drags trains, and does 
other deeds of magic, it does not tell the public that the oil which 


if the medi- 


] 


surgeon who 


smooths its turning is the composition of a black man; 
DaCosta of 


sewed up a hole in a living man’s heart he will not 


cal student reads in the skilled recently 


read that the 


surgeon was colored; the wanderer amid the beauties of the Lux 
emburg is not apt to know from the dark hues of the “Raising 
of Lazarus” the still darker hues of its painter: and it was a 
Texas girl who naively remarked: “I used to read Dunbar a good 
deal until I found out that he was a nigger.” 

Such ignorance of the work of black men is rmatural. A man 


works with his hands and not with is brains 


his complexion, with h 


and not with his facial angle: and the result of his work is human 


achievement and net necessarily a “social problem.” = Thus his 
work becomes gathered up and lost in the sum of American 
deeds, and men know little of the individual. 

Of the fields of en’eavor conspicuously open to Americans 
there are four chief groups: the field of commerce and industry, 


in which this land has gaine:) world-wide pre-eminence; the field 
of political life. in the governing of a continent and seventy mil 
lions under republican forms; the field + e learned professions 
—law, medicine, preaching, and teaching: and. finally, the paths 
of literature and art, as expressive of the mighty life of a new 
world In these four lines of striving the men I notice work. 


In commerce and in‘*ustry the Negro started as the 





driven tobacco-hand and cotton raiser—the bottom of the system 
without apparent initiative or mechanical ingenuit Yet today 
Partial records of the United States Patent Office show that 357 
patents are known to have been granted Negros covering all 
fields of mechanical contrivances. Foremost among living 

inventors are Woods and MeC The latter ( oneer in 
the matter of machinery lubricators: the former is a skilled elec 
trician. Granville T. Woods has patented thirty-five devices: they 


began with a steam boiler furnace in 1884, and include four kinds 


of telegraphing apparatus, four electric railway improvements, 


two electric brakes, a telephone system, a battery, and a tunnel 


construction for electric roads. His telephone transmitter was 


) 


assigned to the Bell Telephone Company, and is in use by them 


Many of his other inventions have found wide currency, as for 


instance, the electrical controller system used on the Manhattan 


Elevated Railway. 

Turning now to the field of political and social activity we may 
note a long line of Negroes conspicuous in the past, beginning 
with ‘Poussaint L’Ouverture, American by influence if not by 
birth, and going past Alexander Hamilton, whose drop of African 
Mrs. Atherton 


Nell, Douglass, and Bruce. 


fire quite recently sent into hysterics, down to 
! s s 


Purvis, All these are dead, and today, 


strange as the assertion may seem, the leading Negro political 


leader is Booker T. Washington. Mr. Washington is not a teach 


er: he has 


} 


nator r chiel 


spent little time in the class-room; he is not the origi 


exponent of the educational system which he so 


fervently defends. He is primarily the political leader of the New 


Commercial South, and the greatest of such leaders since Appo 


mattox. His ability has been shown not so much in his educational 


campaign, nor in his moral earnestness, as in the marvelous facil 


ity by which he has so manipulated the forces of a strained po 


litical and social situation as to bring about among the factors 


the greatest consensus of opinion in this country since the Mis 


souri Compromise. He has done this by applying American po 
solution of the 


the 


litical and business methods to an attempted 


truth that 


1estion demands above all that 


Negro problem. Realizing the great solution of 


this vexed qu somehow, sometime, 


the southern whites and blacks must 
each other, Mr 


posed basis ot 


agree and sympathize with 
Washington started to advertise broadly his pro 


With 


aston 


agreement so that men might understand it 
that 
Of Mr. Washington's great ability as 

He 


southerners, and one of the 


this justification, he advertised with a thoroughness 


ished the ni i politic 
leader of men there can scarce be two opinions. 


the 


is manifestly 


me of greatest living most re 


markable of Americans. 


Continuing in the field of the learned professions it should be 


noted that no single such 


sign of Negro progress has been of 
as the rise of the Negro physician in the 


marked significance 
last ten years. The really striking fact about the recent post 
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office case at Indianola was the driving out of a successful Negro 
physician, who was crowding the white physicians to the wall, at 
the same time with the post-mistress. It was but a short time 
ago that a Negro led his class at the Harvard Medical School, and 
another one in Philadelphia passed the best medical examination 
in many years under the State authorities. By far the most con- 
for his skill as a surgeon and his 
unique contributions to science, is Dr. Daniel H. Williams, of 
Chicago. 


spicuous of Negro physicians, 


Dr. Williams, born in Pennsylvania in 1858, is attending 
surgeon to the Cook County and Provident hospitals in Chicago, 
and was formerly at the head of the Freedman’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington. In 1893 Dr. Williams operated upon a stab wound of the 
heart which had pierced the pericardium; the operation was suc- 
cessful, and the patient was known to be alive three years after- 
ward. “Official records do not give a single title descriptive of 
suture of the pericardium or heart in the human subject. This 
being the fact, this case is the first successful case of suture ever 
recorded.” So said the Medical Record, of March 27, 1897. 

Turning now to the professions of teaching and preaching we 
must expect here a limited development in certain directions: for 
the Negro teacher is almost invariably confined in his work to 
Negro schools where the pay is small, the tasks excessive, and 
the grades low. No matter how much promise a Negro student 
may show, the path of scholarship is closed to him in most cases: 
he can practically never be made assistant or tutor with time for 
study and research. Thus a man like Kelly Miller can only by 
dint of extraordinary exertion rise above the average of teach- 
ers. He was born two years after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and early showed even in the wretched country schools of South 
Carolina a mathematical mind of unusual keenness; but few ca- 
reers are open to a Negro in mathematics, be he ever so skilful. 
To be sure, he studied at the Naval Observatory and in the post- 
graduate school of John Hopkins—politely unwelcomed. Event- 
ually he became a professor in Howard University—at a small 
salary, with much work, and in a position where prospective rev- 
enue from students did not attract text-publishers to his really 
good work in mathematics. Despite all this he rose slowly, 
steadily—as a writer on mathematical subjects, as a student of race 
problems, as a social leader of that group of 90,000 black folk at 
the nation’s capital, who are in many respects the advance guard 
of nine millions. His subtle, forceful articles have been read in 
the Forum, the Outlook, and the Dial; his voice and peculiar 
power of argument and expression have been heard before many 
noted clubs and gatherings, and his recent monograph for the 
United States Bureau of Education is of exceptional value. Far 
beyond, however, this record of tangible work stands the forceful 
personality of a clean-hearted, clear-witted man—an inspirer of 
youth, a leader of his people, and one who is coming slowly to be 
recognized as a notable American. 

The Negro in this land has produced many ministers of re- 
ligion of considerable power, from Richard Allen and James 
Varick to Lemuel Haynes and Highland Garnett. But I have 
chosen as typiiying the Negro minister, not one of its forceful 
orators and organizers—one of that peculiar dynasty of the socio- 
religious Negro church who have built up this powerful organiza- 
tion—but rather a moral regenator, an inspirer of ideal Christian 
living, such as the world, even in its most callous days, has ever 
recognized and honored. Of such sort were Daniel Payne, the 
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Little Father of a million African Methodists, and Alexander 
Crummell, the master Christian. These have passed, and their 
mantle of moral earnestness and impeccable character falls worth 
ily on Francis J. Grimke. In Washington there stands a small, 
red church on Fifteenth Street, well worth your visiting. It was 
one of the earliest tangible protests of the better part of the 
Negro world against noise and emotionalism in religion rhe 
children of its founders and their children’s children have wor- 
shiped here until it has grown to be in a special sense the moral 
center of black Washington. Here, if you sit of a Sunday morn 
ing, you will see immediately the perfect earnestness and moral 
fervor of the tall, thin preacher whose stern, carved lineaments 
are sO impressive; and you will hear a simple, clear-cut sermon 
with fearless conclusions. 

Thus we have striven in the world of work. But the Negro, 
as the world has yet to learn, is a child of the spirit, tropical in 
birth and imagination, and deeply sensitive to all the joy and sor 
row and beauty of life. His message to the world, when it comes 
in fullness of speech and conscious power, will be the message of 


\lready 


the artist, not that of the politician or shop-keeper. 
now, and in the past, have flashed faint forerunners, half-conscious 
of the message in them, choked at times by its very fervor: 
Phillis, the crude singer, Aldridge, the actor, Burleigh, and Rosa 
mond Johnson. 


1 


Over the sea the masters have appeared—Poush 
kin and Dumas and Coleridge Taylor—aye, and Robert Browning. 


\merica 
three artists have risen to places of recognized importance 


of whose black blood the world but whispers. Here in 
Dunbar, the poet; Chesnutt, the novelist; and Tanner, the paintet 
Dunbar 


Chesnutt from free parents 


Widely different are these men in origin and method. 
sprang from slave parents and poverty; 
and thrift; while Tanner was a bishop’s son. To each came his 
peculiar temptation—to Dunbar the blight of poverty and sordid 
surroundings; to Tanner the active discouragement of men who 
smiled at the idea of a Negro wanting to paint pictures instead of 
fences; and to Chesnutt the temptation of money making—why 
leave some thousands of dollars a year for scribbling about black 
folk? Of the dozens of colored men who, if encouraged, might 
have thought and painted and sung, these three alone pressed on, 
refusing lightly to be turned aside. 

So out of the heart of Dunbar bubbled the lyrics of lowly 
life—in inimitable rhythm and beauty, with here and there a tinge 
of the sorrow songs. Tanner painted slowly, carefully, with 
infinite pains and alluring color, deeply original and never sensa- 
tional, until his pictures hang in many of the world’s best gal- 
leries. Chesnutt wrote powerfully, but with great reserve and 
suggestiveness, touching a new realm in the borderland between 
the races and making the world listen with one short story. 

These men, all of them, are representatives of the 
American Negroes, and whether they represent the five million 
black, or the four million brown, yellow, and white hosts of this 
group, they all equally represent those who suffer from caste 
proscription, 
opportunity. And against this injustice their lives make eloquent 
and ringing protest. 


from political disability, and wanton narrowing of 


Prof. DuBois, of Atlanta University, 1s a graduate of Harvard, a sociologist 
of ripe learning who has had the opportunity of study in a German university. 
The above article, which appeared in the ‘* Booklovers Magazine” of Philadel- 
phia, should be preserved as a rare «nd valuable contribution to the study of 
the Negro race and its possibilities. 
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PROPOSED APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE 


THE PLAN OF CONGRESS TO SAVE THE FORESTS ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS AND 
CREATE A GREAT PLEASURE GROUND FOR AMERICA 


By HON. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


T occurred to Congress to instruct me to study the Southern 
Appalachian forest range so as to give them some information 
with regard to conditions there, what effect the destruction of 
the forests down there might have upon that locality and, inci- 
dentally, upon all the people of the United States. Instructing 
me to do anything of that kind means that I am to find a scientist 
to do it. 
half, or a little more, of the scientists under pay and direction of 


The department of Agriculture has something like one- 
the United States Government. They study what pertains to pro- 
We are all 


those who work in the fields with their coats off, those who are 


duction from the soil all along the line. fellows with 


wrestling with nature and her products. And so it was my privi- 
lege to send down some of our foresters, who were accompanied 
by geologists—famous men from the city—and they made a careful 
study of that great backbone of the eastern United States. 
There we find the highest peaks, the highest mountains east 
of the Mississippi, the oldest formations, the locality that has 


watched over, if I may use the 


flowers that are seen nowhere except on those mountain tops— 
are found up there, as if nature were making amends for the 
hardships presented. Rhododendrons are found up there, and 
they are surpassingly beautiful both in flower and foliage. 

Those rocks, the geologist who accompanied our party in- 
formed me, are of the very oldest. They seem to have a work- 
ing plan, a relationship between them and the woods whose roots 
encircle them and cover them from observation, and I suppose 
no plants on the face of the earth have to be so industrious and 
work so hard as the roots of those trees have to do to find a 
sustenance from those rocks. As is well known, they do and 
they must, and, where nature is let entirely alone and not inter- 
fered with, that relation continues beautifully and goes on from 
year to year and from century to century, and that grand aggrega- 
tion of the finest hardwoods we have in the United States con- 
tinues, and little sediment finds its way to the valleys, although 
the heaviest rainfalls on the continent are there, with the excep- 
little 


tion of a section in the 





expression, the formation of the 
eastern half of the United States 
And when the 
munes with those mountains he 


geologist com 
iearns much of their history in 


what he has seen, of anothe1 


age before the lower lands 
around them emerged from be 
neath the waters. The purpose 
save the tops 


and the forests extending along 


is to mountain 
that range from its northern to 
its southern extremity for a re- 
serve or pleasure ground for the 
United States. 
What Congress is proposing t 


people of the 


.o now should have been done 
half a century ago, and if the re 
serve had been made there then 
and the northern people had met 
the southern people and had 
that atmos 


phere up there, some things that 


communed in pure 





have unhappily occurred might 
not have occurred within the last 
half a century. But 
terialistic 


now mMa- 


questions present 
themselves with regard to these 
great mountains. It is very in- 
teresting to study them in all 
their relations. No 
what lines of science a man may 
devote his time he will be inter- 
ested in studying the great Southern Appalachian range. 
so much of interest all along the line. 

The most interesting feature of any country is its people. 


matter to 


It has 


In that region you find people whose forefathers were there 
probably two centuries ago, and if the impression ever reaches 
you, as it has found its way into some of our minds, that they 
are a lower order of humanity, banish that thought at once. 
There are as fine people, pure people, in those great mountain 
ranges and gorges as you will find anywhere in the world. I did 
not notice that the ladies wore dresses from Paris, nor that the 
gentlemen wore diamonds in their shirt fronts, but I did see the 
image of God in the faces of those grand mountaineers, and the 
women—the mothers, the daughters, the 
iresh flowers the narrow way of life. 

After spending half a day to get to the top, you will have left 
the most magnificent samples of hardwoods in the valley—Black 
Walnut and Cherry and other valuable kinds. As you go up the 
Mountain, Nature changes her plantings. You come to the 
Chestnut Oak, you find the Chestnut itself, and you get past them 
and come to the very tip top of the range, where you find the 
Balsam Fir struggling with nature for ; 
than that. 


wives—strewing with 


1 living; but you find more 
The most beautiful flowers I have ever seen in my life 
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northwestern part of the United 





States. Still, that rain per- 
meates gradually through the 
leaves and the roots and into 


the rocks, and finds its way out 
farther down in springs that are 
the headwaters of the great riv- 
ers of the Gulf States. There is 
much interest attaching to those 
rivers and to mountains 
that are the guardian 
of the infancy of those magnifi- 
cent streams. 
hard working. 
6,000,000 now in the 
Southern States—those Gulf 
States and those Southern At- 
lantic States turned a 
considerable part of the time by 
the waters that come down from 
those mountains. There seems 
to be a well-understood plan be- 
tween the manufacturer and na- 
ture in that regard. The moun- 
holds the until it 
in the summer time, 
and then lets it out gradually. 
Up to the present time some- 
thing like one-fifth of all the cot- 
ton grown in the Southern States 
has been manufactured mostly in 
this region, and without doubt 
the time will come when all the 
that kind will be manufactured there. People 
irom the East are going there and taking capital and skill. Peo- 
ple from the North are going there and taking capital and skill and 
seem to feel very much at home among the 


those 


angels 


Those streams are 
There are over 


spindles 





being 





tain moisture 


is needed 


raw material of 


enterprise, and 

Southern people. 
The bark mill, the saw-mill, 
the fire, and the farmer are at work denuding those magnificent 
hills, and if the process goes on it will only be a question of 
time when the rivers will have no nursing angels in those moun- 
rainfall on mountains will find its 
way down into the valleys, carrying everything movable with it 
and going as a torrent on its way, wreaking destruction as it goes, 
until it reaches its level in the Atlantic Ocean. You would blame 
the farmer? He has to struggle at best to make a living in those 
mountains. He clears the hill of wood so as to grow a little 
He clears it higher and higher up until he reaches 
In a few years the soil he finds there, that gives him 
a light crop to begin with, is all gone. Where the woods are let 
entirely alone you find no wash; but where they have been 
stripped off immediately destruction begins, and the debris is wash- 
ed down from the hills, until the primitive rock is reached again. 
All the disintegration that has been going on there for centuries 


But mischief is being done now. 


tains, when the great those 


corn or rye. 


the very top. 
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back is washed away when the roots are destroyed, and no new 
disintegration taking place, the wash from those hills goes on 
little 
destruction until it reaches its level in the Atlantic Ocean. The 


down, covering the farms and the valleys and wreaking 
fires do a very great deal of mischief in that mountain range. 
The bark mills furnish a market for the bark of the magnificent 
Chestnut Oak, the great tree furnishing a ton of bark when cut 
down for the purpose of getting that bark, and let he until the 
next fire comes so that it may be destroyed. 

The proposition now, with regard to remedying the evils that 
are going on and multiplying, is that the United States Govern- 
ment should own those mountain tops—not necessarily to disturb 
the homes of any of the people there. There will be work enough 
for all the people who now live in those mountains in the care of 
the forest reserve. The United States Government now possesses 
70,c00,000 acres of forest reserves in the Western States, and is 
planning new reserves. The President of the United States has 
power to create a forest reserve whenever he thinks it wise, and 
our late Presidents have thought it wise, and new reserves are 
being planned continually. The South has no forest reserve. It 
should have. There should be a reserve reaching as far as the 
rivers require protection in their infancy. Every river from the 
Mississippi northward to the Potomac finds its rise in that range 
of mountains. The rivers on the northwest of the mountains, like 
the Tennessee and the Ohio, are also fed, so that the people 
living on the Tennessee and the Ohio are just as much interested 
as the people living in all those Gulf States and those Southern 
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Atlantic States. The taking care of the agricultural interests of 
the Southern people is imperative upon the nation. The 


United 
States will suffer 


suffer. The 
progress and prosperity of our common country will be retarded 
whenever the interest of any cne section is retarded. 


whenever any one feature will 


The destruc. 
tion going on in the Appalachian range at the present time js 
United 
It will not cost a great deal of money for the United 
States to buy those lands and hold them as a forest reserve, and 


detrimental to the progress and prosperity of all the 
States. 


put roads through them, and beautify them, ani sell the crop of 
wood that may be harvested every year, which will furnish more 
than is now produced, conserve the best interests of the forest. 
and provide a delightiul summering place for all the people of the 
valleys between that range of mountains and the Gulf States on 
the one side and the Atlantic coast on the other. The man from 
the North will go down there in summer. The man from the 
South will come up there in summer. The expense of caring for 
the reserve will be abundantly found in the annual crop of woods 
that may be sold. 

‘hese are the plain statements with regard to the proposed 
Appalachian Forest Reserve. I regard it as my duty, and the 
cuty of the scientists associated with me, to consider the inter- 
ests of every human being under the American flag who produces 


anything out of the soil. It is our duty to give the country the 
facts, to inform Congress along those lines, so that they may 


] 


do their duty, not only to those of us who live now, but to fu- 


ture generations. 


EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND THE NEW ATOMIC THEORY 


we SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, 
undoubtedly the most eminent chemist ates 
in Great Britain, made a remarkable al Qe ee 


dress recently before the International 
Chemical Congress sitting in Berlin. Among i 
other things he said: 

“The nineteenth century saw the birth of 
new views regarding the nature of atoms, 


While our 


about the composition of matter are gen- 


electricity and ether. views 


erally satisfactory today, will that be the 
case at the end of the twentieth century? 
Do we not again see that our investigations 
Will we be 7 


dissolving into a 


have only a temporary value? 
content to see matter 
multitude of revolving electrodes? Such a 
mysterious dissolution of atoms appears to 
be universal. It occurs when a piece of 

glass is rubbed with silk. It is present in of emanations from 


sunshine, in a raindrop, in lightning, in a 


flame, in a waterfall, and in the roarimg sea. ray tube and induction coil can be got by 


Although the whole range of human experi- 
ence is too short to forma parallax where- 
foretell the 


by we can disappearance of 


niatter, nevertheless it is 
formless nebulae will again prevail when 


the hour-glass of eternity has run out.” dium, the word 


This prediction of the manner in which this screen (about 3 
the world will come to an end, and of a 
new atomic theory, is the result of the 
famous chemists’ investigations of radium. 
Concerning radium, its qualities, its cost iscope. 
and what it will accomplish, he writes: 
“Radium is extracted from pitchblende. 
It is sold,in Germany at eight shillings a from it. 
milligramme: at this rate one 
it could be had, would cost over £180,000. 
Once I carried a piece of radium in my _ tions. 
Waistcoat pocket to a soiree 
home found I 


Society, and on reaching 


had a nasty blister in my side. The blisters 


from radium take months to get well. as the dred years have 


injurious effect goes so deep. Now I carry philosophy.” 


a thick lead box just large enough to hold 
the little brass case in which I keep the ra- in 1832. 


dium itself. There it lies—a little tawny of the 


crystalline patch. Radcliffe 


a larger quantity together in one box any- 1855 


There would hardly be 
profess« ¥ of 
There are several kinds 


where in England. Training College. 








radium. 


similar to those produced by the Roentgen 


means oi the emanations from a small quan The 
tity of radium. I took a screen made of 
zincblende, which will phosphoresce when 
possible that) the emanations of radium fall upon it I 
then painted upon it, 
‘Radium. In the 
in. by 4 in.) gives off 
sufficient light to read by. But the most 
striking way of showing the emanations is 
by the little contrivance I call a Spinthar 
In this a zine sulphide screen 1s 
fitted at the end of a short brass tube, with is a_ tall, 
a speck of radium about a millimetre away 
Looking in the dark through the 
pound, if lens at the other end, one sees 
bombardment of the screen by the emana- to emit 
The phenomena of 


at the Royal us to recast many o 
electricity, and energy, and its discovery are 
promises to realize what for t 


been but 


Sir William Crookes was born in London 
In 1854 he became superintendent in the 
meteorological 
Observatory at 
chemistry at 
Since the 


lias edited the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
It was his method of producing vacua that 
made the 


incandescent light a 


possibility. He is an expert of 


practical 
the first 
rank on sanitary questions, especially on 
the disposal of the sewage of towns. 

His original researches in chemistry and 
physics led to the discovery of the metal 
thallium in 1861. Subsequently he devoted 
several years to an elaborate investigation 
of the atomic weight of that element. 

\mong his other discoveries may be 
mentioned the sodium amalgamation pro- 
cess for separating gold and_ silver from 
their ores, and his method for the spectro- 
scopic investigation of substances—one of 
the brilliant results of his prolonged stud- 
ies of “radiant matter.” 

Photographs He has also devised the radiometer, and 
later the otheoscope, an improved form of 
the radiometer. 

radium 
Madame Curie. 


They live in quite humble style in a little 


joint discoverers of were 


Prof. Pierre Curie and 


cottage near Gentilly, in the most  inac- 


in a solution of ra cessible southern district of Paris, far away 
dark from the Latin Quarter and also a long dis 
tance from the intellectual and fashionable 
centres of the capital. They have one child, 
a daughter, with whom they are fond of 
strolling, in the intervals of busy investi- 
Prof. Curie 
forty 


gations, in their little garden. 


well-formed man, about 
years old, and there is said to be an irresis- 
tible fascination in the soft yet penetrating 
a regular glance of his large hazel eyes, which seem 
akin to the 
mysterious metal which he and his talented 
our ideas of matter, wife 


rays of intelligence 
radium require 
His beard and hair 
luxuriant, and, according to a corres- 
New York 


placid expression of beatitude, together with 


have discovered. 


t 
he last hun-  pondent of the Tribune, his 


daydreams of 
the pure antique lines of his head and face, 
suggest the portraits of Christ as depicted 
paintings of Albert Durer. The 
Professor worldly matters, and 


high up in the clouds, rapt in the 


department of the disdains 


Oxford and in lives 
Chester theories and possibilities attending the de- 


year 1864 he 


clopment of his mystic radium. 


neem nena 
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OUR DAY 


ELECTION AND CORONATION OF A POPE 


MANNER OF CHOOSING A SUCCESSOR TO LEO XIII. AND THE CEREMONY ATTENDING 


Leo 


HE election of a 
XIII. is an event which will not only 


successor to 


absorb the interest of the Roman 
church, but will command the attention of 
Christians of every name throughout the 


world. Although without the civil authori 
ty which formerly attached to his office, he 
bears ecclesiastical sway over two hundred 
and thirty millions of people, and his politi 


cal views and desires still have great weight 


in the diplomatic circles of the civilized 
world. 


On the morning of the tenth day after the 


death of a pope the meeting oi 
the cardinals for the election of 
This 


conclave, 


a successor takes place. 


meeting is called a 
a key, indicating the 


supposed secrecy of the procee | 


from clavis, 


ings, not only with respect to 


also with 


card 


the meeting itself, but 


respect to the indivi lual 


nals and the other officials pres 


ent. This custom, which dates 
back to the 
arose out of 


More 


times the immediate election of 


thirteenth century, 


stern necessity 


than onee in troublous 
the supreme pontiff was so im 


portant that in order to secure 
a speedy decision by the college 
these worthies were 


Such 


of cardinals, 
kept under lock and key. 
was the case when Innocent 
III, died in 1216, and the election 


of Honorius III. 


In 1227 Gregory I» 


was made in 


two days. 


was elected under similar ci: 
cumstances, .although the elee 
tion required eleven davs. How 


ever, even this expedient some 


times failed to accomplish its 
instance 
Ev: 
majority 
Italians, but 


French cardi 


purpose. \ notable 


was that of Clement who 
died in 1268. A 


of the college 


bare 
were 


there were enough 


nals to cause a deadlock for nearly three 
years. After seventeen months had pass 
ed without an election the people of Viter 
bo shut the cardinals up in a palace. When 


more than another year had passed without 
result the roof of the palace was removed 
and the conclave was exposed to the ele 
ments. 


Even this did not avail, for it was 


not until Sept. 1, 1271, that Gregory X. 
was chosen. 

Such experiences led Gregory X. and the 
council he called at Lyons in 1274 to formu- 
late a code of rules for the government of 
future conclaves, known as the constitution 
ubi periculum. In the main this code re- 
Mains in force today. 

In earlier centuries a papal election 
might be held almost anywhere in southern 
Europe, but for a long period there has been 
No election outside of Rome, and generally 
the conclave is held in the Vatican. Im- 
mediately after the formal announcement 
of the pope’s death preparations are begun 


lor the choice of his successor The re 


quired number of little wooden cells. each 


HIS INSTALLATION 


Out QGQXI2 teet, are erect | the mate i]s 
lor hese numbere 1 and re ady to be put 
together, being always kept in readiness 
At the conclave in IS7S8 for the first time 
these cells were not used, but small apart 
ments of three or four rooms each were 
specially constructed in the great halls o 


These were much more com 


fortable and convenient than the cells. as 


Pr 
= 


each cardinal is allowed the presence « 
could 


suites 


ttendants, who thus be kept near 


These also made communica 


tion between the 


cardinals less easy on ac 





LEO XIII 
count the large space necessary for thei 
erection 
Having assembled, the cardinals go in 
procession, 1n ord r of rank to St P¢ t¢ s 


or other appointed place, where the mass 
+1 ] “a . 

the Holy Spirit is sung and a sermon de 
an ecclesiastic especially 


*h n 
] chosen 


called 


] ] 
the election ser 


vered by 


1 
SCTVICCE nis ai 


scourse Is 


Pro Ehgendo Pontifiea, o 


mon, and the preacher is expected to remind 
the cardinals of the importance of the high 
are about to perform and to 
charge them to lay aside all personal prefer 
ences and to make their choice with an eye 
welfare of the church and the 
God. 


only to the 


glory of The service finished, a mas 


ter of ceremonies takes the papal cross, 
| 


pontifi 


le attendants and the ] 


pre ceded by t 
cal choir singing Veni Creator Spiritus and 
enters the 


followed by the cardinals 





of the conclave. Here the dean of the car 


dinals reads the constitution relating to the 





election of the pope, Tecetves from eac the 
sacred oath to observe the rules laid dow: 
and exhorts them to conscientiously fulfil 


1eir obligations 


[he cardinals then retire to their appoint 
ed cells or 


ol the 


apartments. In the afternoon 


same day the conclave assembles 


and organizes. The oaths of all the officers 
end attendants are received, the principals 
of which are the governor, who is a pre 
late, and a marshal, who is a layman. The 
conclave is officially closed at evening, all 
their at 


persons other than the cardinals, 


tendants and the officers appointed being 
required to leave. Before this every door 
but one has been walled up, and now the 
last is locked and the keys entrusted to the 
The 


strictly charged to 


custody of the chamberlain. 
officials are 


prevent either the ingress or 


the egress of anyone until the 


conclave shall rise, the only ex 
ceptions to the rule being that a 


belated cardinal may demand 


admission to the conclave and a 


sick cardinal, attendant or offi 


cial may be permitted to leave. 


\ committee of three cardinals 


now verifies the report of the 


officials that none are present 
save those provided for by the 
The 
also is had by the chamberlain 
that 


munication 


constitution. greatest care 
there shall be no intercom 
between the cardi 


nals. For this purpose senti- 


nels are stationed at intervals, 
both night and day. 

The held 
in the Sistine Chapel, and begin 
The fol- 


lowing diagrams will explain the 


voting sessions are 


on the following day. 


official ballot. as prepared by the 


voter before fc Iding. Fig. 2 


shows the same when ready for 
words Nomen and 


casting. The 


Signa are printed on the back 
of the ballot 


place when the ballot is folded. 


so as to come into 
Notwithstanding the careful 


guarding which is taken to 
secure secrecy there is always more or less 
of electioneering. In the present exigency 
the unexpected length of Leo’s reign has 
slates. No doubt, 


late weeks and months have not 


broken many also, the 
been idle 
ones to those who are aspiring to the ponti 
fical chair. The cardinals are many of them 


ambitious, and there are parties in the 


church as well as in the state. Promises are 
often made or exacted in return for robes, 
ndasarule the high officials of the Roman 
Catholic church are past masters in the art 
of diplomacy and political scheming. 

When an 
1 


dean of the 


election has been made the 
cardinals approaches the suc- 
cessful candidate and in a loud voice asks: 
“De 


made, to the supreme pontificate?” 


canonically 
The 


answer is announced to the assembly by the 


you accept the election, 


master of ceremonies. The dean then asks 


the pope by what name he wishes to be 


known, and this is similarly announce‘. 


The official record of election and accept 
ance is then prepared and the pope is con 
cucted to the altar. The robes of a cardinal 


are removed and the pontifical vestments 





are put upon him. He is then placed on a 
chair, back to the altar, the chamberlain 
puts on his finger the fisherman’s ring and 
all the cardinals in turn salute him, kneel- 
ing before him and kissing his foot and hand 
and receiving from him the kiss of peace. 

The senior cardinal, preceded by a choir 
singing “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” goes to 
the balcony and says to the people: “I 
bring you tidings of great joy. We have a 
pope, the most eminent and most reverend 
——, cardinal of the holy Roman church, 
who has taken the name of ——.” The 
wires take up the announcement, and in a 
few minutes the news is conveyed to all 
the civilized nations of the world. 

Mrs. Mary G. Dineen, of Baltimore, the 
distinctively Catholic city of the United 
States, was present at the installation of 
Pope Leo XIII. in 1878 and describes the 
ceremony in the Baltimore News. In her 
account she speaks of the death of Pius IX., 
and of the nine days of prayer succeeding. 
Then she says: “On March 19 it was known 
that the Cardinals would go into conclave, 
and a hush of expectancy fell over the city. 
Cardinal Pecci had made all things in readi- 
ness; provisions were laid in, walls were 
boarded up and all the cardinals in Rome— 
all in the world save three—assembled in 
the Sistine Chapel. Our first American 
cardinal, His Eminence John McCloskey, 
arrived too late for the election, but was 
present at the coronation. 

“On the morning of March 19, and then 
again in the afternoon, the thin blue smoke 
ascending from the Vatican indicated to the 
expectant crowd that no Pope had been 
elected. After the morning services of Feb- 
ruary 20, however, 25 years ago, Cardinal 
Catterini appeared in the Loggia and an- 
nounced the election of Cardinal Joachim 
Pecci. In olden times it was customary 
upon the election of a Pope to illuminate 
all the public buildings and to fire cannon 
from the Castle Sant Angelo, but in 1878, 
as now, the flag of the House of Savoy 
floated above Rome, and the illuminations 
were confined to the houses of papal sym- 
pathizers. Like magic, medals appeared 
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bearing the image of Pope Pius on one side; 
of Pope Leo on the other. 
“We reached the entrance to the Vatican 


at the same time with another party. I 


Fig. 1. 





VOTER’S NAME. 
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SIGNA. 











have never yet discovered whether we owed 
our admission to the Sistine on that day 
to sheer American cheek or to the party 
directly in advance of us, who may have 
been Ambassadors for all we knew. 

“We reached our place about 8:30 a. m., 
and it was 9:30 before the procession began 
to file into the chapel. 


a> 


Be 


The usual cross- 


r\ 
AN. 





bearer and acolytes led the way, then came 
the canons of St. Peter’s in their ermine 
capes; these were followed by the bish- 
ops and archbishops, with the cardinals 
coming last. I think there were between 
fity and sixty cardinals present, and each 
cardinal was attended by two chaplains. On 
entering the chapel, one chaplain removed 
the mitre from the cardinal’s head, while the 
other placed in position the zuchetto. At 
last the Papal Guards appeared in all the 
splendor Michael Angelo was able to de- 
sign for them. These bore the sede ges- 
tatoria in which sat the Supreme Pontiff. 
all in white, and his features and hair were 
as white as his garments; his hands, bless- 
ing us as he passed, were almost transpar- 
ent. He carried no crozier; the crozier js 
bent and limitation. 3efore the 
Pope goes the Papal cross to signify that 
his dominion extends to the ends of the 
earth. On each side of the Pope was a 
huge fan of ostrich plumes and peacocks’ 
feathers. As the Holy Father 
reached the altar and was arrested, the mass 


denotes 


soon as 


began—the most solemn I have ever wit- 
I think there must have been 100 
voices in the 


music. 


nessed. 
choir which rendered the 
Neither soprano voices nor accom- 
paniment are missed, the clear, sweet notes 
of the boys supplying the one; the deep- 
toned bass substituting the rich organ ef- 
fects. At the end of the mass the Holy 
Father looked very faint and exhausted; 
he took his seat on the Gospel side of the 
chapel. In a few minutes the tiara was 
placed upon his head with words I could 
not distinguish, but which were interpreted 
to me as follows: ‘I crown the Pope and 

‘Amen,’ came in fervent 
every tongue in that as- 


King of Rome.’ 
response from 
semblage. 

“For a few minutes the Holy Father left 
the chapel, and I am told he showed him- 
self in the loggia overlooking the nave of 
St. Peter’s. Upon his return the ceremon- 
ies of the day were speedily brought to a 
close, and the procession returned to the 
palace, the Holy Father giving his blessing 
to all as he passed.” 
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TRAINS YOUNG MEN FOR SHIP-BUILDING 


UNIQUE educational institution, which 

recently sent forth sixteen young 

men as graduates, is the Webb Academy of 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing of New York. 

The academy is at Fordham Heights, in 
the Borough of the Bronx, in a park of 
thirteen acres, on an elevation overlooking 
the Harlem River and surrounding coun- 
try. The handsome building is indeed a 
monument to the industry and philanthropy 
of its founder, William H. Webb. The 
younger generation in American shipping 
circles is not personally familiar with Mr. 
Webb’s work, but in his prime he was 
probably the foremost shipbuilder in the 
country. Mr. Webb was born in New York 
in 1816, and died here in October, 1899. At 
his yards every class of vessel was turned 
out, and in warships especially the output 
was equal, and in many respects superior, 
to anything afloat. 

Mr. Webb’s own difficulty in acquiring a 
knowledge of the science of his profession 


prompted the idea of founding an institution 
where naval architecture could be taught 
to deserving students without any cost to 
them. 

But it is not easy to secure admission to 
the Academy, as examinations for entrance 
are competitive, and candidates for admis- 
sion must pass a satisfactory examination 
in algebra, geometry and trigonometry and 
are, besides, required to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Examiners that they 
possess a complete knowledge of arithmetic, 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, 
English composition, geography and United 
States history, a knowledge equivalent to 
what is usually taught in public preparatory 
schools. Candidates must, furthermore, be 
unmarried, in good health, of good moral 
character and not less than 
than 20 years old. 

The course of study includes thorough 
instruction in mathematics. with special 
reference to the problems that will confront 
the shipbuilder; mechanical drawing and 


I5 nor more 


tracing, while the naval architecture course 
embraces both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. In the latter the work consists of in- 
struction in the drawing room, mould loft 
and shipyards. 

The demand for graduates from Webb 
Academy is far in excess of the supply, and, 
with the exception of one whose eyes failed 
him, every graduate from this institution is 
either in the employ of the Government or 
engaged at some private shipyard. 

A charitable institution in connection with 
the Academy is the home for “aged, de- 
crepit, invalid, indigent or unfortunate,” 
who must “have been engaged in building 
hulls of ships or vessels or marine engines 
for such;” and must have been so employed 
for such term or series of years, that the 
same may be fairly considered his life work. 
He must be a native born or naturalized 
citizen of good character and habits, unable 
to earn a living, without means and without 
relatives or friends able and willing to sup- 
port him. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS BRING TO LIGHT THE DAILY LIFE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
SEVEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


By BURTON KLINE, IN 


N Egypt, at Bent Hasan, a site already long famous for its 


rockhewn painted tombs, they have been opening newer shelves 


or sepultures—something like 4oo of them. Most of these 
are of the time of the cleventh or twelfth dynasties, though some 
of them, undoubtedly, go back as far as the Old Empire, thank 
you. As a whole they represent Egyptian civilization at, or near- 
ing, its very summit. One tomb is the last couch of a courtier 
named Apa, who seems to have been a considerable man about 
town The decorations here are in bas-reliefs and paintings of 
agricultural scenes. On the coffins in other tombs similar paintings 
abound, and wooden statuettes and other bric-a-brac eloquent of 


the people of the time and their pursuits and pleasures. There 


are models of merchant galleys—the slaves at the oars rowing to 
the beat of two conductors, so to say, while under an awning on 
the poop two officers knit their brows over a game of bridge 
There are models of grain elevators, with employes rushing bask 
ets and bookkeepers holding tally. Then there are figures of organ 
grinders, flower girls, hurdy gurdies, shoestring peddlers, together 
with paintings representative of divers industries—women baking 
bread, men brewing beer and others drinking the same. One man 
illustrates the sauerkraut industry by hopping up and down with 
a cask, his shoes neatly placed outside Another, a cooper, sur 
rounded by the products of his labor, shows us the original bucket 
shop. And there are yachting scenes, probable cup races, indis 
tinguishable samples of instruments of torture and of music, bask 
ets, vases, jewels and trinkets, neck ribbons, turnovers, collar 


buttons and rubber boots—all taken, mark you, from the tombs of 


What the strictly high life of the E 
really was may well be gathered from this. 

And 
away the effluvium of the centuries from that temple on the Nile 
which the 


the middle classes gyptians 





at still another spot in Egypt they recently have cleared 


Roman Hadrian built to his favorite Antinous, and 
about it the town which took to itself the name of Antinoe. Rum 
maging about the tombs in this locality, M. Gayet, a Frenchman, 
has made discoveries “the most precious and the most attractive 
of any that have enriched the archaeology of these times.” Besides 
unearthing the bodies of lesser.folk—mere musicians, gold beat 
ers, embroidresses—M. Gayet, it is reported, has brought to light 
the great world as well, the tombs of high dignitaries and of the 
rich. He has exposed to our astonishment the curious culture of 
Egypt of a later date, at a time when Christianity was newly con 
fused with the old religions in the popular mind. And he has elec- 
trified the French by adding to the string of pet names, from 
Thais whom Dryden sings as the bride of Alexander. Lais and 
Phryne and Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, down to Manon Lescaut and 
Valerie Marneffe, two names in Myrithis and Sabina. You will 
find the wearers of these names in a recent Paris Figaro, together 
with two columns of Andre Beaunier’s rapturous French. 

Myrithis, M. Gayet conjectures, was a sorceress, a priestess in 
one of the temples in this town. She worked certain of the incan- 
tations, which were a part of the Egyptian method of touching the 
eternities and the pockets of the people. Both Myrithis and 
Sabina, M. Gayet has placed in the Guimet Museum. And there 
they rest from their wiles in Antinoe, a city where were mingled 
the most disparate beliefs. the most diverse philosophies, the most 
bizarre superstitions. There, 2,000 years ago, Myrithis, sorceress 
in the deepest of all senses, worked her little sideshow: and now 
again, after these 2,000 years, comes under the light of the sun to 
convince men that today as 2,0c0 years ago, if you please, the oldest 
magic, the smoothest incantation and the greatest show on earth 
is now and ever has been woman. 

\t Antinoe the old Egyptian beliefs at that time were acted 
on by the Oriental; Hellenism had made itself felt; and from the 
ranks of people breathing suclf an atmosphere Christianity re 
cruited great numbers who confounded its newer tenets with the 


older religion of Isis. of Horus and Anubis. 


It was upon these 
credulous superstitious people that Myrithis plied her arts—of the 
sort with which Arbaces in the “Last Days of Pompeii” so well 
filled all the qualifications of a popular villain. In the tomb where 
they had placed Myrithis, M. Gayet found the insignia of her “sa 


cred” office and all her pitiful paraphernalia—a gazelle skin tam 


‘*BOSTON TRANSCRIPT’ 


bourine, a magic papyrus, the mystic lamps and the complicated 
mirror arrangement that reflected to her dupes the presence of the 
gods they had paid to see and all the rest of it. Her pretty little 
deceits are all exposed at last; the exorcisms are now transparent 
which once excited so great alarm. Her delicate stained hands 
wield the mirror no longer; they have forgotten the feel of the 
rose petals that once they showered; the sway of her rites has 
fallen into disuse, along with the loves that troubled once this gay 
symbol of the supernatural. And now, in the Guimet Museum, 
robed in yellow, under a purple mantle of wool, couched in leaves 
from the sacred arbor, where she worked her little incantations, 
this is the quiet Myrithis, once so poweriul, so eloquent, so gay. 
And Sabina lodges henceforth, silent, too, beside Myrithis 
Sabina, the patrician, draped in rose colored wool, in her mantle 
of silk fluff, like a statuesque anagra. She, too, must once have 
been compelling, alive in that garb which even now is stunning in 
effect, with its snatches of rich embroilery, figures of Apollo and 


the chase, of little boats and of 


Venus and Isis, and figures o 


lotus and roses, Sabina had wished to be buried, too, with all the 


insignia of her beliefs, which were so many and varied—for next 
to the Isis and the Apollo embroidered on her shawl are the 
gnostic ivories, and the abraxas, which signified the number 365, 
and the allegorical fish, with its five mystic letters meaning “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” For Sabina was a Christian of the 
time—that is to say, she was a Platonist and a mystic; ignorant, 
possibly, and learned only in the wise ecclesiastic teachings which 
quieted her little soul. But it is eloquent of much that beside her 
pretty sacred trinkets in the tomb lay a string of amethysts and 
pearls! Sabina, too, had been apt at little sorceries of her own! 

In other tombs M. Gayet found other bodies nobly apparelled, 
and bracelets and jewels, and hundreds o 
the time of Myrithis and Sabina. 


centuries ago froze their life, their minds, their beliefs and hopes 
1 


singular objects out of 


So it is that these people of 


and opinions into these columns and vases and seals which we find 
today. And by these we know that then, as now, in all ages, life 


has been the same. The change is only a difference in the cut of 


our hair and the shape of our shoes and the pattern of the paper 
on our walls. Exactly as today. 7,000 years ago, Mrs. Apa ran 
over to call on Mrs. Dopa; and they spoke of that shocking Mrs. 
Terra; and they wound up with exulting, the one on the comple- 
tion of her last gorgeous centrepiece, and the other of cutting out 
a tunic out of a yard and an eighth when the dressmaker had 
vowed it would take three-eighths and more. And if you should 
have talked with Mr. Dopa, whom some shrewder merchant had 
since driven completely out of his trade into bankruptcy, you would 
listen to the same plaint about the trusts of which only yesterday 
you heard from the lips of Smith, your bankrupt neighbor. In 
brief, these buried temples, these seats, these vases, do but show us 
how short a flash is this interval of seven thousand years 

The uncovering of the long buried treasures in the tombs of 
Egypt are daily increasing our respect for that ancient civilization 
Fortunate will it be for the present generation in America, if with 
all its boasted knowledge and achievements it is able to make as 
favorable an impression on those who live seven thousand years 
hence. 


<_> 


PROF. PETRIE’S DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT 


ROF. FLINDERS PETRIE announces some important dis- 

coveries made while excavating at Abydos. At a depth of 
about twenty feet, an old temple site was discovered, in which the 
ruins of ten successive temples were found, ranging in age from 
about 500 to about 5,000 B. C. So far as religious discoveries are 
concerned, it would seem from some relics found that Osiris was 
not the original god of Abydos. Up to the twelfth dynasty Jackal, 
About the 
fourth dynasty the temple was destroyed, only a great hearth of 


god of Vpuaut, and then Khentamenti.was honored. 


burnt offering remaining full of votive clay substitutes for sacri 
fices. This confirms the account given by Herodotus that Cheops 
had closed the temples and forbidden sacrifices. An ivory statue 
of Cheops was found. which shows for the first time the face and 
character of the great builder who made Egyptian civilization what 
it was for thousands of years after. 
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Squeezing Water Out of Stocks. 





IDE BY SIDE with general prosperity in the United States 

during the past year a notable decline has taken. place in the 
value of stocks, many of them of so-called gilt-edge quality. Ina 
detailed summary in The Chicago Tribune, a leading financial 
authority in the United States, it is shown that in the last year 
there has been a shrinkage of $1,766,799,0co in market values of 
railroad and industrial stocks. The meaning of the figures is not 
to be nusunderstood by assuming they represent a’ sweeping away 
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SH-H-H; ASLEEP AT LAST "— Minneapolis Journal, 


of established and so-called intrinsic values. In great part they 
represent a loss in ephemeral prices established by extraordinary 
speculation. This enormous deflation in prices has come about 
through a readjustment of speculative and fictitious values, the 
holders of numerous underwritings finding themselves unable to 
sell the securities they subscribed for because the actual returns 
in dividends and prospective advances had reached a limit. The 
national debt is approximately $931.780,000, so that the shrinkage 
in the market values of the stocks is almost twice the amount of 
the national bonded debt. The losses in these values, such as they 
are, do not cover the entire range of stocks and do not include any 


bond issues. But that the holders of securities could lose $1,700,- 





000,000 in profits without any noteworthy failures is a cause in 
some instances of astonishment and in others of congratulation. 

In the list of stocks showing heavy shrinkages the shares of 
the United States Steel corporation are the most prominent. The 
two issues, common and preferred, have lost in value nominally 
$221,500,000. The Standard Oil company, too, shows a stock depre- 
ciation of $78,000,000, and the Northern Securities company a 
shrinkage of $118,582,000. One of the interesting groups of securi 
ties showing declines is that composed of the stocks 4nd bonds of 
the International Mercantile Marine company, the Northern Se- 
curities company, and the United States Steel corporation. These 
three companies were promoted and launched largely by J. P. Mor- 
gan. The enormous shrinkage in value of these particular securi- 
ties demonstrates that the most conspicuous and constructive finan- 
cier in the country gets bad bargains. 

One of the strongest facts in contrast with the decline 
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CAN HE RAISE Tu. M The New York Worl. 


values is the increase of net earnings of the same properties where 
ceclines are noted. Walter Wellman shows that, notwithstanding 
Hoods and strikes, most railroads show an increase of gross earn- 
ings over last year. In May twenty-one lea ling roads showed an 
increase of net earnings of 29 per cent. This is the more remark 
able since the increase of rates has been less in proportion than the 
increase of Operating expenses due to higher wages. The good 
showing is made possible only by a great volume of traffic, freight 
and passenger. Railroad authorities say the tourist travel this 
year is nearly double last year, 

The true theory as to the slump in values of stocks appears to 
be that advanced by a Chicago banker, as follows: “The pro 
moters and reorganizers have | 


ut out so many securities that the 
country simply has not money enough to absorb them even at a 
reasonable estimate of their value, and would have nothing to do 
with them at an inflated estimate. The country is using its money 
for its regular business operations, and stocks simply had to come 
down. Some of them are now below their actual value.” 





Drawing Electricity from the Ether. 
- YFESSOR GALLATIN WHITNEY, for years professor 


of science at the University of Illinois, has discovered a new 





method of obtaining electricity, which is the boldest in conception 
of any yet undertaken. Not content with the mechanical process 
of producing the current by friction, Professor Whitney proposes 
to discharge a powerful magnet 20.000 feet into the ether from the 
top of Pike’s Peak, and by a copper wire attached draw the elec- 
tricity to earth. If successful, as he believes he will be, Professor 
Whitney will prove the falsity of Newton's theory of gravitation 
and the magnet will hang high in the heavens supported by the 
electric current which sweeps through space. F. X. Schoonmaker 
is now preparing to accomplish the mechanical part of the enter- 
prise. In answering some of the objections which have been 


raised, one especially to the effect that wires thus attached to a 


magnet would draw electricity away from the earth, he said: “The 


earth is only a small body in this great electric current which flows 
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The Overvaluation of Material Success. 
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FANNY CROSBY AND} GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


N Fanny Crosby’s Life Story, 


written by 
herself and published by the Everywhere 
Publishing Company of New York, an in 





teresting anecdote is related of her early 
associations with Grover Cleveland during 
her connection as teacher with the Institu 
tion for the Blind. She writes: 

“In 1853, our head teacher at the Institu 
tion for instruction of the blind, Prot 
William Cleveland, was called to New Jer 
sey by the death of his father, a Presby 
terian clergyman. day ab 
sence, he returned, him his 
brother, a youth of the next 
morning afterward he came to consult me 
in regard to ‘the boy.’ 

“"“Grover has taken ou tther’s death 
very much to heart,’ he said, ‘and I wish 


you would go into the office, where I have 


installed him as clerk, and talk with him 





ence in a while.’ 
“So I went down as requested, was 
introduced to the young man—not dream- 


ing, of course, that I was conversing with 


ene destined to be twice elected to the 
chief magistracy of our nation 
“We talked together unreservedly about 


lis father’s “eath, and nd of friendship 
h was strength- 
ened by subsequent interviews. He 
ed a very gen 
boy. and I felt 

fo 


in store 





sprung up between us, 


seem 


but 


intensely ambitious 


that there were great things 
r him 


although, as above inti- 


mated, there was no thought in my mind 


that he would ever be chosen from 


among 
the millions of this country, to be its Pres- 
ident. 

“Whether the death of his father had set- 
tled his mind into a serious view, or wheth- 


er it was because industry and perseverance 


were natural to him, I do not know: but 
think each of these influences bore a part 
toward directing his actions. 

“He very seldom went out to a party or 


entertainment with others of the same age, 


but remained in his room, working away at 
his books. I am told that during his entire 
career, this faculty of hard and almost in- 
been one of his 


work, has 


valuable aids. 


cessant most 


“Among other very pleasant character- 


istics, which TI noticed in him, was a disposi 


tion to help others, whenever possible. 


Knowing that it was a great favor to me to 
have my poems copied neatly and legibly 
he offered to perform that me; 


service [for 


and I several times availed myself of his aid 

“One day, just as he had finished tran- 
scribing from my memory a poem some- 
what longer than usual, the man who was 
superintendent at that time into the 
cffice suddenly. This was not the same 


gentleman who had greeted me so kindly 


upon my arrival, and given me such good 


advice, but a successor, who, although 
wishing no doul tr. {0 co his duty, was un 
able at times to control his tempet 


“Seeing at a glance Mr. 
me, 
lic remonstrated violently; gave me to un- 


derstand that the clerks in the 


what young 
Grover Cleveland had been doing for 


office had 
other work to do, than to copy my poetry, 
and hurried out of the room. 

“The whole occurred in such a 
whirlwind of bad humor, that I was dumb- 
founded, and did not know what to say or 
how to act. 


affair 


I was conscious of having 
done no harm in allowing the young man 
to write down my poetry for me, and knew 
not whether to rave or to adopt the good 
old feminine remedy of indulging in a few 
straightforward tears. 

“To my great surprise, young Mr. Cleve- 
land into but decided 
laugh. ‘We are entirely within our rights, 
Fanny,’ he explained, ‘and he had no busi- 
ness to interrupt or reproach us. 


broke a low very 


Tomor- 
row, at this time, come down here with an- 
other poem; I will copy it for you; he will 
step into the office again, as he generally 
does at this time; he will no doubt “start 
in” to administer to another “going 
over;” and then, if I were you, I would 
give him a few paragraphs of plain prose, 
that he would not very soon forget.’ 


you 


“The whole event turned as Grover had 


AUTHOR OF THE 


*~EORGE WYNDHAM, Great Britain’s 

XJ chief secretary for Ireland, and “the 
English Apollo,” so-called for his six-foot 
figure of perfect proportions, his finely cut 
face, his brilliant eyes, his dark hair and 
mustache is today the central figure in public 
discussion. His Irish Land Bill has taken 
the world by storm, and wherever the 
English language is spoken, George Wynd- 
ham is spoken of as the creator of a better 
Ireland. One fact not generally known, 
which has contributed to his success, is 
that he is a direct descendant of one of the 
famous and bravest of the old Irish rebels, 
who fought England to the last drop of their 
blood. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose 
only daughter, Lady Campbell, was George 
Wyndham’s grandmother, died of a wound 
which he received when leading his Irish 
followers against British troops. 

On more than one occasion, when Mr. 
Wyndham, as Irish secretary, has been call- 
ed upon to uphold the government’s policy 
in the emerald isle against attacks made 
upon it by the Irish leaders, shouts have 
come from that direction to the effect that 
the speaker should keep well in mind the 
salutary example set him by his 
grandfather. 

In the opinion of many of England’s pub 
this little circumstance in Mr. 
Wyntham’s pedigree has made even the 
most of his 


great- 


lic men, 


vehement Irish opponents in 
the house of commons more generously dis- 
posed toward him than they ever will be to 
Mr. Balfour, the present premier and for- 
mer Irish secretary; and this, combined with 


Wyndham’s initial experience in the very 


foretold. The superintendent came in, just 
as the young man was finishing up another 
poem, and commenced a second series of 
reproaches. 

‘But I had my ‘prose’ all ready, and im- 
parted it to the gentleman at once. I re- 
minded him, in as mild a voice as I could, 
necessary, unter the 
circumstances, that I was a teacher there, 
and had rights as well as he; that my poems 
had been used largely for the benefit of the 
institution, and that the reciting of them 
had not been without its mission in calling 
new students to us; that under such cir- 
cumstances, I should claim the help of the 
attaches of the school whenever they were 
willing to give it, without neglecting other 
duties; and that if he ever referred to the 
subject again, I should ask the trustees 
what they thought about it. 

“*VYou will never have any more trouble 
with him,’ laughed young Mr. Cleveland, 
the next time we met. 

“This prediction proved true, the same 
sagacity that has since been used in the 
manipulation of cabinets and councils had, 
almost in its beginnings, come to the aid of 
a poor blind teacher. 

“T have since had the privilege of a very 
pleasant acquaintance with my boy-aman 
uensis. I have traced him through the dii- 
offices in which he has been en- 
trusted with the public interests of his fel- 
low-countrymen; have been at his home, 
been greeted by his sweet and accomplished 
wife, and held his children in my arms; and 
have always found him, in spirit, the same 
modest, sensible boy, that copied my poems 
years ago.” 


IRISH LAND BILL 


heart of Irish disaffection, has helped him 
and will help him in carrying out his pro- 
gram for Ireland. 

This experience is often referred to as 
Wyndham’s novitiate, for he went through 
it as Mr. Balfour’s private secretary during 


was as firm as was 


ferent 


the four years when the prime minister 
held the very post of secretary of state for 
Ireland—with his official residence in that 
perturbed country—which Wyndham fills 
today. 

Today George Wyndham’s position is one 
which can be described as nearly ideal. 

Through his own efforts distinction after 
distinction has come to him. The grand- 
son of a peer, he began life, like Lord 


Roseberry and Winston Churchill, with 
birth and fortune to aid him. He married 
a rich, beautiful and titled woman, the 


Countess Grosvenor, and by this act be- 


came stepfather to the young Duke of 
Westminster, the peer in England, and 


connected with the Marquis of Landsdowne, 
the former minister of war, whose blunder- 
ing Boer war policy Wyndham, when under 
secretary of war, defended with such re- 
markable skill in the house of commons. 

He is just forty, an age that, in the house 
of commons, is not uncommonly regarded 
as one of discretion. He is a member of 
fact that makes 
him also a director of the London, Chat- 
ham and Dover railway, one of the most 
important lines in the country. His ele- 
vation to his present position as secretary 
of state for Ireland came at the time when 
his old chief; Mr. Balfour, 
premier. 


parliament for Dover, a 


was made 
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| record includes a picture of the sub- 
ect itself, a rough outline drawing on 
which are recorded—somewhat as is done 
on a typical drawing of the human figure 
when a new recruit enters the United 
States army or navy—the characteristic 
markings and color of that particular indi 


e most interesting creatures in 
yn is the waltzing mouse, that 


Japan and whose great recrea 


tion is to spin round and round and round, 


ing Dervish, in direction, 


one 


ired, and then to spin round 








and round and round in the other. In 
 gongesoelge laws governing hert © mating the waltzing mouse proves for ani 
» are being worked out into som cies mals exactly what Mendel’s experiments 
of system in the basement of of the : eS rence : mong vith the peas proved for plants. His de 
laboratories of Harvard Univusity. \ t , are _ cend s, provided he is mated with a nor 
happy and contented settlement of . with no taste whatever for 
rabbits and guinea pigs with pedigrees o See Be See - es all normal. and so also are 
all kinds are the subjects of the exper eritancs +] ints so long as there is no 
ments. BaSEeE Tel is inatins another mouse that has the 








And these pigs, mice and rabbits, « ; v7 tent inherited taste for waltzing. But 
its own way, are proving the trutl I Mig. when both parents have such an inheritance 
scientific principle discovered som rty : one out of every four of their descendants 
years ago by one George Mendel, ar . sitesi — will take its recreation by spinning round 
Austrian monk, in the garden of his clois ae : : sat BUSSE nd round and round in the ancestral fash 
ter—a principle which is known to s ( V ion. 
as Mendel’s law of heredity. Mend ee ; The practical utility of such lines of ex- 
other later investigators proved his law for ; sisted nase Pasi <a ss periment lies, obviously, in improving the 
plants, and the little animals in the Hat _ ; : breed of various domestic animals, but the 
vard cages are engaged In proving it tor ; set tt aie little Harvard menagerie is also working 
the higher organisms. _ % problems of great consequence in her- 

Mendel’s law was originally dis re a ie : as alee 

; ; : ,  ¢ in general—a question of the greatest 
by a series of pretty experiment 1 : . - 
saiitiaicn uh cuban Beane: x sal portance when one realizes how vital in 
seiiieinilt Mita itis aN catia es bax ’ aim! ur modern civilization are our individual 
den peas and carefully watched the . eritances, either of disease or of char 
The result proved that if a pea with yellow 
cotyledons, as botanists call the seed I Lh ~ — 
of the young plant, were crossed with « \ - 3 
having green cotyledons, all the peas re Pa 0G 
sulting from the process would have yellow _ a y 4 {(— 
cotyledons If these peas were ¢ S 














with others having sin 
dons the -result still f at INVENTION TO RELIEVE DEAFNESS 
was the characteristic color of the ie ; , : lacy 
aie : Bia was) ll ti { test and prob ear pieces, an exceedingly small but power- 
leaves. But if the peas descended from ara ae P : . 
ete : Se the most perfect t es ful storage battery, so small indeed, that 
iginal crossing were self-po : fe " ; 
‘ 1 ilt it can be slipped into the coat pocket, is 
crossed with each other, the result would be : ‘ : PI E 
P : mplovyed. 
one green-seeded pea for every three yellow ; a : : ere 
: 1 - 43 Ss aeiie New < D ) It is one of the peculiarities 
ones. In other words, the peas inher ie a : a 
pu a , of the “acousticon” that the 
characteristic from the first crossing that 2 : 
Rah irticulation of the spoken 
did not appear until the second generat ; s 
es ; ; words is magnified, and not so 
and then only in crosses between two p er 
pees : ee ; much their sound-volume. In 
ir both of which the inherited characteristi ‘ : 
; ? : other words, the instrument 
might be considered latent. By the di : - 
; a F : talks inversely. A deaf mute 
covery and study of this curious series ‘ ; 
: . é , 1 , ‘ who has never heard sound 
inheritances among the garden plants 
is i ; 1 must learn not only to know 
his cloister the Austrian monk evolved ‘ : . ¢ 
os ; what sound is, but, what is of 
law that now, according to modern scie1 - ; : 1 
fees ia . yf more importance, must learn 
tists, “bids fair to prove as fundament I sapie? . 
= ae 1; y 1: | the meaning of different articu- 
to a right understanding of heredity as the d 3 , 
: é : lations. For that reason the 
law of definite proportions ; aed | ier 
. | “acousticon las been design- 
How can one detect the inl lif ee 
Hr 2 : ed not to amplify sound-vol- 
teristics of these little animals? tee Mee ; 
: . . | umes, but t» emphasize articu 
pig, one might say, is very meee Sees : 
: ‘ ; ; ; | t lation by magnification. So 
guinea pig, and one rabbit very like another 3 bly : e It] 
. wos : : atmirably has this result been 
rabbit 3ut a visit to the domestic menag Vel 1 tl fai 
i accomplished that even a faint 
erie at the Harvard zoologice' laboratory avi 
; ; és ; ; a whisper is clearly heard by the 
shows immediately that ther differences prs 7 " 
: : : deaf mute. 
in guinea pigs; some of them are albin - , . ; 
‘ ; B There are several ingenious 
for example, snow white with pink ey ; , wicdifcations. of shes aeons 
vhile rc are slur artiv hin 66 aay a ce STICOD os ‘ 
while others are only partly albino—‘n ete. hs shila acca One is a portable out 
patna — at nail -_ an — ‘ ‘ : , : 
saics,” the zoologist calls them—and y n never occur that it ré t for the collection of sounds in concert 
cthers are angoras, with long hair like ted und way whicl orave a halls and theatres, another is a desk outfit, 
an angora kitten, or “rosetted”—a wor k to tl u tub trumpets ind still another, the “massacon,” is used 
that describes a guinea pig vhose hair 1 rns. In id for phono-electrically massaging the ear. 
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SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS 


AYOR SAMUEL M. JONES, of 
Toledo, is making a practical test 

of the value of pure air, by sleeping on 
the roof. Ina cage of mosquito netting his 
cot is placed, and securely protected from 
insects, the golden rule mayor sleeps “deep 
and free,’ as he says. Mayor Jones de 
clares the idea is not as peculiar as it sounds. 
“Before I began sleeping beyond the 
confines of a close room,” he said, “I was 
troubled with asthma and bronchitis, but 
this pure air treatment has completely 
cured me. I feel better than I did twenty 
years ago. Of course, I sleep out of doors 
only in the summer months, but in the win 
ter, unless it rains or snows, | have every 
There is little 
circulation of air in a room, no matter how 


window in the house open. 


it is arranged. 
“A person cannot get too much pure 
air; it is nature’s own medicine, and every 


hat the more of 


one will agree with me t 
the medicine you take reasonably the better 
you will be for it. It is better than any 
medicine our physicians can administer.” 

Asked to explain his ideas as to the best 
niethods of securing health, Mayor Jones 
said: 

“It seems there are many people who 
believe that to be dignified one should be in 
a condition of fashionable invalidism, or 
semi-invalidism at least; that such a per 
son should ride in carriages, eat dinners 
of courses, be attended by a valet, proceed 
with great deliberation when he essays to 
walk, and be extremely careful about show 
ing signs of vitality or vigor. I am per 
fectly willing that everyone who _ believes 
thus should live that way, but for myself 
I do not share in that sort of sentiment. 

“Up to two years ago I had given little 
or no attention to the care of my body, 
with the consequence that, through fifteen 
or twenty years of lack of exercise, over 
cating and general influence, my body had 
become pretty well filled with disease. I 
had catarrh and asthma dreadfully for six 
or seven years. I had pains rheumatic, 
neuralgic, lumbagic and diabolic. 

“About that time my attention was call 
ed to the fact that good health meant rich 
red blood, and plenty oi it, coursing 
through one’s veins; that it does not course 
in people’s bodies who live as I had been 
living, and that those who live simply, eat 
sparingly, breathe deeply of fresh outdoor 
air and work (exercise) vigorously, have 
good health in abundance without the aid 
of drugs or doctors. 

“Good health was about what I wanted. 
I changed my mode of life; threw open the 
windows of my sleeping apartment; reduced 
the amount of my eating about one-third 
or one-half; took plenty of exercise, main- 
ly in useful, productive work as far as I 
could get it; made a practice of walking 
five to ten miles Caily, not merely walking 
for fun, but walking instead of riding to 
places where I was actually going, and last 


summer found that by actually sleeping out 


of doors while up in Michigan the work of 
restoring the diseased respiratory organs 
went forward much more rapidly, with the 
result that I am now in possession of the 
strength and vigor that I had at 30 or 35, 
though I am nearly 57 years old. 

“And because I have found that it is 
good for me I have determined to live as 
much as possible in the open air, summer 
and winter. For that reason I sleep in the 
open air whenever and wherever I can. I 
have not ‘taken cold’ in a year and have 
determined to quit that sort of foolishness. 

“T have never said that ‘everybody should 
do so.’ I simply reserve the right to do it 
myself, leaving all others free to do as 
they like in regard to this, as well as in re 
gard to matters of politics and religion 
Yours for open air and simple living, plain 
work for ‘exercise’ and good health.” 

<< 
ANTI-DIPHTHERIC SERUM IN PILLS 

I R. MARTIN, the collaborator of Dr. 

Roux at the Paris Pasteur Institute, 
has invented a way of preparing pastilles 
containing the anti-dipththeric serum and 
which is as effective as the liquid form, 
which was both difficult to administer and 
difficult to take. 

It does not do away with the usual in- 
jections, but in cases where to all outward 
appearances a child or grown-up person is 
cured of diphtheria, but still retains the 
germs and bacilli in a virulent state, the 
taking of these pastilles for a month or six 
weeks after the apparent cure will bring a 
complete restoration and kill absolutely all 
remaining germs of the disease. 

It is also a convenient form in which the 
serum can be administered to nurses or 
persons who are in the vicinity of those 
affected with the disease and gives immunity 
from contagion. 

Dr. Martin’s discovery marks an im 
portant advance in the scientific treatment 
of diphtheria. 

<— 

BEE STINGS CURE RHEUMATISM 

R. PERC of Marburg, in an address 

before a brilliant gathering of physi 
cians the other day, announced his discov- 
ery of the important fact that the sting of 
i. bee is a sure cure for rheumatism of the 
joints and muscles. In cases where the 
patient is suffering severely Dr. Pere says 
the sting has no effect at first. and must 
Finally, when the 
sting can be felt and the place that is stung 


be repeated frequently. 


begins to swell the rheumatism disappears. 

In describing his method Dr. Pere says 
he generally allows his patients to be stung 
by only a few bees at first, and then grad- 
ually increases the number. It is his cus- 
tom to have the sufferer stung about sev- 
enty times at a sitting. and in one case— 
that of a woman who was severely afflicted 

he says it was necessary to have his 
bees sting her 6.952 times before a cure 
was effected. 

“The public will doubtless be glad to hear 
of this simple and pleasing method of fight- 


ing rheumatism,” comments the editor of 
“Who would 
not gladly be stung 6,952 times in order to 


the Chicago Record-Herald. 


get rid of an ache in some joint? Busy 
people might put in their Sunday afternoons 
being stung, and those who hate to call in 
doctors may with a little practice perhaps 
train bees of their own to sting as di- 
rected. The sting cure makes it important 
that no large family should be without a 
hive of bees. In emergencies of course one 
of the children might be sent to the neigh- 
bor’s to borrow a few pints of bees, but it 
will always be best to have one’s own bees 
where they can be pressed into service at 
a moment’s notice. 

“It only remains now for Dr. Pere to 
explain how he teaches his bees to sting at 
the right places. That done, rheumatism 
will cease to be dreadful.” 

—=> 
SERUM WARDS OFF CONSUMPTION 

QYROFESSOR Edoardo Maragliano, a 
distinguished Italian physician, an- 
nounces the discovery of a serum) which 
enables the body to battle successfully with 
tuberculosis. In an address, entitled “The 
Struggle of the Body against Tuberculosis 
and its Immunization,” presented at the 
Fourteenth International Medical Congress, 
held at Madrid, the professor claimed to 
have produced, after more than thirty years 
of study and experiment, both in the lab- 
oratory and the clinic, a serum which, in- 
troduced beneath the skin of the arm, as 
vaccine lymph in vaccinations, produces a 
small, circumscribed tuberculosis sore, at- 
tended with slight fever for two or three 
days, after which the system of the subject 
is immune to tuberculosis or consumption, 
as the properly vaccinated individual is to 

smallpox. 

The Professor says: “These remedies 
are the fruit of the labors, not only of one 
person, but of a school. They are, in fact, 
the experimental and clinical researches 
publicly carried on, either in my medical 
clinic or in the Institute for the Study of 
Infectious Diseases which I founded and 
where a band of eager workers find at their 
disposal all necessary material for their re- 
search work, observation and experiments. 
There is a fact that always gives food for 
reflection to those who are interested in 
tuberculosis: viz., in spite of the enormous 
diffusion of the tubercle bacillus in the 
midst of cities, a great many persons remain 
unaffected by the terrible disease.” 

This fact implies that the majority of the 
human species possesses a natural immun 
ity to the omnipresent tubercle bacillus. 

— 
MANY DIE FROM LOCKJAW 


HE frightful loss of life from lockjaw 

as a result of Fourth of July celebra 
tions throughout the country has _ been 
emphasized by the record kept by the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Fifty-two were killed on the 
Fourth and within ten days 117 more had 
died as a result of their injuries. 

Lockjaw is caused by the tetanus germs 
which secrete themselves in cartridges and 
explosives. As the result of an outbreak 
of lockjaw in Pittsburg. where fifty lives 
were sacrificed, Dr. Richard M. Connolly. 
the eminent bacteriologist. made an ex 
amination of blank cartridges and found the 
germs. 
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OPENS COMMERCE AND LABOR 
DEPARTMENT 


yes ninth great department of the 
government was formally opened on 
July 1. 


Labor is now in legal existence, with 
Cortelyou as 


The Department of Commerce and 
George B. secretary in 
charge. If anyone has any doubt of the 
great importance of this new department, 
let him glance at the following list of the 
bureaus which have come under his author- 
ity: 

Lighthouse board, lighthouse establish- 
ment, steamboat inspection service, bureau 
of navigation, United States shipping com 
missioners, national bureau of standards, 
coast and geodetic survey, bureau of im- 
migration and bureau of statistics, which 
have been under the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, census bureau from the Department 
of the Interior, bureau of labor, fish com- 
mission, office of the commissioner of fish 
and fisheries and the bureau of foreign 
commerce of the State Department. 

It will be the aim of the new department 
to bring all the various bureaus into closer 
and more effective working relationship. 
They are to be brought “up-to-date.” 
They are to help American commerce and 
American business men in every way pos- 
sible. When Mr. Cortelyou gets his de- 
partment fully organized it will be a great 
clearing-house for information concerning 
trade and opportunity the world over. This 
information may be had daily, hourly, and 
it will be fresh, trustworthy and valuable 

President Roosevelt thinks the bureau of 
corporations, which is an integral part of 
the new department, is to be one of the 
most important of all the bureaus of the 
government. - 

What Secretary Cortelyou and Commis 
sioner Garfield propose to do is this: They 
will send out perhaps a half-dozen careful, 
competent men to investigate various trusts. 
These men will be instructed to go at their 
task in an adroit, courteous way. It is 
anticipated that the managers of most cor 
porations will be glad to give all the infor 
mation asked for. But in case of refusal it 
is possible the department will have the 
power to compel compliance through the 
law. This is one of the questions which the 
Attorney General is to pass upon. Of course 
the department will ask corporations to 
file reports of their operations. “A number, 
notably those presided over by Mr. Cortel 
you's personal friend, George W. Perkins 
of the United States Steel Corporation and 
New York Life Insurance Company, have 
already done so. At the proper time Sec- 
retary Cortelyou and Commissioner Gar- 


field will report to Congress the result of 


their investigations, and President Roose- 
velt will also take a hand and recommend 
to Congress such additional legislation as 
he may think necessary. 


OUR DAY 


In a few cases people have called to the 
attention of the bureau of corporations al 
leged facts concerning abuses of certain cor 


porations which they believe to be in vio 


lation of law. This action has been with a 


view of having prosecutions begun oi the 


corporations indicated by the people mak 
ing the charges. 

Up to the present time none of thos« 
making these charges has undertaken to 


provide the bureau with such information 
that would justify the bringing of a case in 
court. Information that has come in that 
way, however, has been of a kind to add 
to the store ol knowledge being gathered 
trom a hundred sources by the bureau and 
all bearing on the one subject of corpora 
tions doing an interstate commerce busi 
ness. 

While the bureau will have a large amount 
of work in keeping up with the doins 
this country of corporations, in order t 
that they are not violating law, another 
important part of its work will be to look 
eut for the interest of those corporations 
\lready the New York 


Life Insurance Company has bro 


in foreign lands. 
eht to 
the attention of the bureau a case of its 
own in Uraguay, in which it is alleged that 
that company has been discriminated 


against in a legal action without what in 





this country would be considered du 
cess of law. This matter was referred 

the State Department in order that the 
matter might be looked into by a const 


Uraguay. Hereafter the bureau of corpor 


ations will be able to refer such matters di 
rectly to consuls of the United S$ . 
abroad, and it is expect 1 the business of 


the United States consuls will be very 
much increased. 

— 
RESULTS OF CO OPERATION IN DENMARK 


N theory at least a Co-Operative niu 
| trial community can accomplis| 
more than one which is not thus highly 
organized. Denmark has proved the theory 
correct. The London Daily Mail says: 
‘A few figures will tell the story. Not a 
generation ago her output of butter 
ed to only 8,000,000 poun’s a year: today 


she exports no fewer than 


pounds. Twenty years ago the 


the eggs she annually exported was 


ly $250,000. Today they net to Denmark 
$6,250,000. In the last five year | 
England has increased her purchase’ o 
Danish eggs by 160.000090. Mores r. t! 
quality of the butter be ught of her is so 


high and of so uniform a type that Danish 
butter habitually commands a much higher 
price than the best that the United Ki 
dom can produce. The secret of a success 
<o remarkable lies in the proverbial nut 
shell. It has been achieved entirely by the 
universal adoption of the co-operative sys 


tem. 


It is exactly twenty years since the first 


co-operative dairy was established in Dei 
mark. ‘Today there are more than a thou 
sand of such dairies, and they represent a 


membership oi at least 150,000 producers. 


But in addition to the dairies, there are 
the co-operative abbatoirs for the sanitary 
slaughter of cattle and swine, the co-ope1 
ative factories for converting them into 


marketable products, the co-operative so 
cleties tor improving the 
and the association for the 


the subsequent common enjoyment of im 


purchase and 


plements and 1 hinery. And so it hap 

pens that in a country with a total popula 

tion but a little over 2,000,000, no fewer 

than 300,000 persons are actively co-opera 

ing together in developing its agricultural 
possibilities to the full.” 
— 

CARING FOR AGED EMPLOYES 
* MPLOYES of the 
Cable Company throu 


States are 


Postal Telegraph 





hout the United 
welcoming an announcement 
which has recently been issued from the 
New York general offices, stating that the 
company has prepared a plan to carry out 
the wishes of the late John W 


provision shou 


Mackay that 


be made by the company 





for the benefit of faithful employes who 
have grown old in the service and whose 





ulness has been impaired by age or mis 
fortune. The new plan is not exactly a 
pension system, although it has many of the 
features of such a system. It is rather a 


relief system. The announcement is as fol 


‘Any employe of the Postal Telegraph 
Cable Company who has been continuous 


ly in its service for a period of fifteen years 


and who, through no indiseretion of his 


own, has become incapacitated for work, 


may apply for relief to the person under 
, , ; ; 


whose immediate direction he is employed. 


Upon the recommendation of such person 


and of the superintendent of the district 
i: Which the employe is located and with 


the approval of the general superintendent 


l ~ the executive com 








mittee, such e1 ployve may be allowed, In 
menthly payments, an sunt 1 exceed 
ng twenty per cent of the re lar salary 
pertaming to his pos n 

In the case an emplove who has been 
1 thar teen years in continuous ser 
vice of the company, an additional three 
per cent may be allowe 1 for each additional 
véar oO s Ce roy twenty-five years 
making the 1 m allowance fifty per 
cent 







50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seomtetion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; rour months, $l. Sold byall newsdealera, 


MUNN & Co,2618ro2cmay, New York 


Branch Office. 625 F St., Washington, D, C. 
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PROPOSES 


NDREW 


Germany 


nell, made a 


reunion of hi 


famous in Yale records, that of ’53. 


were present 
members nov 


seventy years of age. 


was a reply 


SCHOOLS OF POLITICS 
D. WHITE, 


and ex-president of Cor 


ambassador to 


notable address at the recent 
s own class in Yale, the most 
Lhere 
thirty-five of the forty-three 
vw alive, all of them more than 
Mr. White’s address 
Andrew 


to the inquiry oi 


Carnegie made a year ago during the anni 


versary banquet at the celebration in St. 


Anurew’'s College, 


Sitting next 


gested to him that there was much 


remaining t¢ 
America. 
way?” 


Mr. 
Before Mr. 


the oldest in Scotland. 


to Mr. Carnegie he had sug 


good 


» be done by millionaires 


Carnegie asked, “In what 


Wuite could grasp the 


opportunity their conversation was inte! 
rupted and it was leit tor him to give his 
reply to his old classmates. He said that 


the greatest 


good a millionaire could do in 


making a large benefaction at present woul] 


be to contribute 


of that sum 
cbjects: 
First—End 


can universities of professorship 


luwships to 
affairs. 
Second—P 


in twenty-five 
in administration of a 


courses 
In town, stat 


Third—The establishment on a 


either a part or the whole 
to be for the 


LOMOWINE 


used 
owments in twenty-five Ameri 
and tel 
publi 


be used in the study ol 


rofessorships and_ fellowship 
American universities i 
government 
e and nation. 

similarly 


large scale in American universities of pt 


fessorships in international law. 
Fourth—The establishment of twenty-five 


professorshit 


tory of civilization. 


Fifth—Endowments in 


versities for 


9s and fellowships in the his 


twenty-five u 


chairs in American history. 


Sixth—Similar endowments in twenty-fiy 


American un 


and literature 


iversities for the study of mu 


to civic virtue and public life. 
Mr. White spoke an hour in explanat 


of his claim that the greatest need in 


ican life 


hold public office honestly, 


gently. He 


conditions existing in the state « 


and the citi 
and Pittsbur 
universities 


open to univ 


THE si 
HE “Io 


no more. F 


lican 
“such 


Ame! 
capably, intelli 


scored roundly the 
es of Minneapolis, St. 


g, and declared that courses 


ah ful 


f Delaware 


as inspiring accompaniments 


today is educated young men to 


Louis, 


in 


in the subjects he mentioned 
would aid America more than anything else 


ersity influence at present. 


— 
OWA IDEA" DISAPPEARS 


wa Idea,’ which brou 


declared in favor 
tariff from 


had 


s in the time 


ght Gov- 
ernor Cummins into national view 


time as may Se advisable through the 


progress of 
ing 


world.” 


relations to 
It had 


our industries and their chang 
the 
also favored 


commerce of th 


“any modifica 


tion of the tariff schedules that may be re 


quired to pr 
monopoly. 


« 


OLITIGAL STO PICS 2. 
URED, DAY 3. 


or two years the Iowa Repub 
platform f 
change 


event their affording shelter to 


This latter plank which Gov 














ernor Cummins had heralded far ani wid 


s now no more and the following harmless 


resolution represents the “lowa ldea” this 
year: 

‘We reiterate our faith in the histori 
principle of protection. Ll ariff 
rates enacted to carry this policy into effect 


should be just, fair, and impartial, equally 


opposed to control and domesti 


foreign 


monopoly, to sectional discrimination an 


individual favoritism, and must from time 


to time be changed to meet the Varying 


conditions incident to the 























progress of oui 
industries, and their changing relations in 
our foreign and domestic commerce. Du 
ties that are too low should be inc 
and duties that are too Ingh should be re¢ 
duced 

We endorse the policy Ol procily a 
the natural complement of protection 

We approve the treaty with Cuba, re 
cently ratified, as cont sul 
benefits upon both counts ( ree 
that the remaining steps necessary to make 

effective be promptly taken. 

‘We believe that the large corporations 
commonly called ‘trusts’ should be so regu 
lated and supervised n their organ 

‘ation and operation eir evil tend 

es may be checked an r evil practice 

prevented. In many instances they are « 

ficient industrial instruments and the natur 

outcome of an inevitable process of e& 

omic evolution. We do not desire the 
lestruction, but insist that they shall be s 
regulated and controlled as to pre 

poly ind pt LLOLE Mlpect ‘ i | 

ies n isure § erve \ t 
public good 

—_— 

TREATY PORTS IN MANCHURIA 

NOTHER triumph of Ameri 
A plomacy is reported in the announces 

that Russia | finally yielded t 

ds of the U | States and will per 

l e Opening as treaty ports ¢ t 

vo cities in Manel la NOW ClOSt ) 
orld’s trade. The ports will be op 

nominally by China, but China must ( 

Russia’s consent, and this the ezar’s gov 

ernment has conceded Che pening oO 


the treaty ports in Manchuria is regarded 
as a rreat victory for American ¢ 
or ti United States 


tiation what 


' ‘ 
nas secured 
and Japan failed to 
alliance and a 


While the ports to be 


England 
get by an show of force. 
opened are not yet 
specified, it is believed 


Moukden, the principal inland port of 





churia, and Ta-Tung-Kac t mi ( 
Yalu River. 

The negotiations were practically com 
pleted between Secretary Hay and Count 
Cassini on June 28, upon whicl e t 
Russian ambassador then had in hand th 

ecessary authorization from his own gov 

nment to make the pledges which are now 
process of redemptior The pledge 


he Russian charg It now rem 


Minister Conger at Pekin to define in the 


reduced to writing by Mr. Hansen, 


trade treaty which he is negotiating with 
China the terms and conditions under which 
the new ports are to be opened. It 
be stated that had the United States 
ernment cared to pursue a selfish policy in 


this matter it might easily have 


may 


gov- 


secured 
promises of special privileges from Russia, 
l 


put Secretary Hay held to the broader 


doctrine of the open door in Manchuria for 
he whole world. 
Respecting the two ports mentioned as 


-namely: Moukden and 
it may be said that both po 


likel ly to be opened 


~V g-Kao 
apste 





liticz irom a trade point of view the 


latter port is apt to prove the more impor- 
tant, though the place is now so little known 
hat the name is not to be found on many 
of the best charts. It lies on the right bank 


Yalu 


nd close to it is th 


not far from its mouth, 
e Corean town of Weju, 


center, 


of the River, 
which undoubt- 
edly will prove tributary to the new port. 

\t present Ta-Tung-Kao doesnot amount 
to much, is looke | 


nas it becomes a treaty port 


an important trade 


but rapid development 


\t first the United States government 
ought to have Taku-Shan made the open 
port in this part of Manchuria, but the Jap- 
anese favored Ta-Tung-Kao, and the Unite | 
States abandoned Vaku-Shan in favor of 


ig-Kao when it appeared that the lat 


ter is open all the year around, while Taku- 


shan is closed by ice during several win- 


er months. 


Moukden is at the head of navigation on 
Liao River and is the point from which 
caravans start through Manchuria and Si- 
beria. It is at present the largest mart in 
\Ianchut next to New-Chwang. 
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FIRST WOMAN TO NOMINATE U. S. SENATOR 
Me: RS. ALICE M. RUBLE, 
the Hlouse of Representatives of the 


Assembly of Colorado, 


member of 


enjoys the 


disti a of being the first woman to nom- 
nate a United States Senator. Her speech 
on the occasion of nominating Mr. Teller, 
Jan. 20, 1903, was as follows: 

“In the pure name of the womanhood 
of this the greatest state in the Union, in 
the august name of liberty for the oppress 
ed of all the earth, in the name of justice, 
I nominate one who has forgotten self in 
the service of the commonwealth, who has 


the name of Colorado in 


Henry M. Teller.” 
xplained her 


idded 
the world, 
She has 


words: 


giory to 


action in these 


“Senator 1 


eller has made woman's cause 


his own, both in his championship of 
Equal Suffrage and his zealous work for 
all the measures affecting the welfare of 
women and children. His ideals and his 


conduct of life are as pure and high-minded 
of the and I deem it 
fitting that the ballot of a wom- 


as those best 


women, 
eminently 
helped to send him back 


an should have 


to the Senate.” 

a 
toman government has bought the 
railroad 


I:nglish concession for a line of 





rom Haifa to Damascus. It is intended to 
build a railway through Galilee to Mzerib, 
by way of Beisan, connecting at Mzerib 
with the Damascus-Mecca line. While the 


line will be built for strategical purposes 
t can hardly fail gradually to develop the 
country—hitherto 
bringing it into touch with the 
cutside world. 


s-Jordan another 


] 1 1 
| bet—bv 
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A TUSKEGEE WANTED IN AFRICA 
PEE 


thing in asking 


British Government did a wise 


300ker T. Washing- 
ton to go to Africa to study the industrial 
When 
the famous educator declined to do so it 
was no slight or lack of recognition of the 
great honor paid to him, but it emphasized 
the tremendous pressure under which he is 
laboring in this country. He realized that 
his acceptance would, for a time at least, 


needs of the black in that region. 


divert his attention from Tuskegee, which 
more than ever needs his careful guidance 
in its rapid growth. 

It is a hopeful sign that the British gov 
ernment is turning to Tuskegee for enlight- 
enment in the treatment of the South Afri- 
The 
and the establishment of 


can negroes. conquest of the Boers 
the British do- 
minion over the entire southern end of the 
continent only Opened the great task which 
there lies before it. ‘Three radically dif- 
ferent peoples comprise the population, the 
English settlers, the Boers and the negroes. 
The last-named are in the great majority 
and from them must come the bulk of the 
laborers in the development of the resources 
of the country. To the extent that they 
are educated in the best use of their hands 
and minds they will be more valuable and 
less a menace to the safety of the region. 
The next best thing for England to do is 
to send a carefully chosen lot of negroes 
to Tuskegee for their education. 
— 

CONDITIONS OF RHODES’ SCHOLARSHIPS 
a trustees of the will of Cecil 

Rhodes have prepared a memorandum 
for the information of college authorities 
and intending candidates for Rhodes’ schol- 
arships in the United States. The first 
election of scholars in the United States 
under the bequest will be held between 
February and May, 1904, and the elected 
scholars will Oc- 


commence residence in 


tober. 
A qualifying examination will be held in 


each state and territory, or at centers 


which can be easily reached. This examina- 
tion is not competitive, but is intended to 
give assurance that all candidates are fully 
qualified to enter on a course of study at 
Oxford University. It will, therefore, be 
based on their requirements for the first 
public examination exacted by the Universi- 
The 


Rhodes’ scholars will be selected from candi- 


ty from each candidate for a degree. 


dates who have successfully passed this ex- 
amination. One scholar will be chosen for 
each state and territory to which scholar- 
ships are assigned. 

It has been decided that all scholars shall 
have reached at least the end of their second 
year work at some _ recognized degree 
granting university or college of the United 


States. Scholars 


must be unmarried and 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 


l to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 


and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


i 
The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and ¢ uality 


ha ] oe ] 
s exactly as it used to be. 
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Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
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NEED OF MISSIONS IN THE NEW 
HEBRIDES 

I Gn ae PATON, son of the vener- 

able Dr. Paton, in a large missionary 
gathering in Melbourne, Australia, made a 
short address which set forth in vivid colors 
the need of the Gospel for the natives ot 
His 


ported in The Southern Cross were as fol 


the New Hebrides. remarks as re 
lows: 

“In the first place, they live under a great 
fear, which rules and crushes their whole 
life, and which makes a man distrust his own 
brother or his nearest and dearest friend 
the fear of the spirit-world, and of the 
witchcraft which is bound up in that belief. 
They believe that certain men—called ‘sa 
cred men’—have special access to the spir 
its which inhabit certain stones and trees, 
and that these men can cause sickness and 
death to any person. They further believe 
that the one means of securing the illness 
of a person is for some remains of his food 
to be carried to one of these sacred men. 
So when a man falls sick, his friends gather 
round and discuss two questions: first, who 
second, who has 


And if the 
man dies—as he probably will, partly be 


is the sacred man, and, 


carried the food to him. sick 


cause of his fear and partly because his 
friends are so anxious to discover who 1s 
causing the trouble that they will leave the 
patient to starve—then there are, most like 
ly, two more deaths in the family, and the 
tribe is plunged into war. 

“There is, in the second place, their in 
born cruelty. Their customs are horribly 
cruel, fearfully heartless. A man will nurse 
his sick wife for a day or two, and if she 
recovers, well and good. But if she lingers 
on he will quickly get tired of nursing, and 
will dig a grave just outside the hut—with- 
in her very sight, maybe. Then he will bun 
dle her in, cover her up, and leave her. Per- 
haps he may be a kind-hearted husband, and 
may hesitate to take such measures himself 
In that case he will tie a pig up in the hut, 
and go to an acquaintance. ‘Friend,’ he will 
say, ‘there’s a nice little pig in my hut for 
you. And his 
wanted, and relieve the tender-hearted one 


friend will know what is 
of the task of burying his living wife, or, 
perhaps, taking her out and drowning her. 
“Thirdly, there is cannibalism just 
here let me say that I am confining myself 


and 


strictly to facts which have come under my 
own notice, so as to avoid | 

exaggerating. They say that cannibalism is 
a thing of the past. Well, I have broken in 
an uninvited guest upon a cannibal feast, 


any chance of 


long as I 
feel 


awful 


and shall remember the sight as 
live, though I shall not harrow your 
ings by telling you anything of the 
ness of that sight. 

“Then, again, there is the horrible initia 
tion of the boys and girls into the abomina- 
tions of heathenism—things so i 
that the mind can scarcely grasp their 
nificance. 

“Then, in the second place, these people 
need the Gospel because of the evils which 


f 











been introduced by white 


have 


men, es 
pecially from our own Australia. | will pass 
over the past history of these deeds—it 1s 
too awful to speak about. Let me deal with 
some things I have seen with my own eyes 
There is the introduction of drink, which 
even men who call themselves members of 
the Church of Christ are selling to these 
people for the sake of the gain it brings, 
whilst witnessing, at the same time, the aw 
ful results of that drink in the lives of the 
people. Then there is the introduction of 
fire-arms. War was bad enough before, but 
then both sides had a fairly even chance. In 


former times two men would meet hand to 





hand, and the better man would win. Now 
adays one man will hide behind a tree, and a 
British gun and a British bullet will do the 
work. Then there are the diseases which 
have been introduced into the South Seas 
There are no quarantine regulations, and 
the owners of some of the labor vessel 


with absolutely no conscience, will bring 
men suffering from some infectious disease, 


and land them on an island. In <% 





land one-fourth of the total popu 


epidemic in- 


been swept away through an 
troduced in this Sometimes 


way. 

ease will sweep through an island from end 
to end so quickly that the living have not 
time nor strength to bury the dead. On onc 
island every child under two years of age, 
including the child of the missionary, died 





from an infectious disease, 


labor vessel in this way. 


the island world were bad enough before, 
but they are tenfold greater since the white 
man has come amongst them 

“These people are being destroyed by evil 





forces which are going out from Christ 


lands, and if we allow them to be destroyed, 
and withhold the only force which can coun 
teract these evils, then we incur an awfu 


responsibility before God. 
“Then 


another urgent claim upon us 
that of the heroic men and women who have 
been converted from heathenism and have 
given themselves to the work of helpin . 
These native teachers have not centuries 
Christian teaching behind them All that 
lies behind them is the darkness of heathen 


ism. It is a great responsibility that we 


incur when these people are converte 


teaching.” 
—. 
THE CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
 Syres Rev. William Henry 


been 


through our 


Oxtoby has 
chosen as new pastor of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian church 

Rev. Dr. | 


who occupied this pulpit for 





delphia, successor to the 
C. McCook, 


thirty-three years and is now pastor emer 





itus. Mr. Oxtoby’s opening message, 
which he outlines the course he will pur 
sue, sounds almost strange in these days of 
worldliness which 


characterize many niualnit if 


higher criticism and 








ing. however, and if it is an augury of the 
the tide back to Christ it will 


ly welcome. He said: 
Christ. 


turning of 
be even more general 


“Christianity centres about 


until the followers of the Master k the 
name of Christians at Antioch did the new 
religion begin to spread. The pulpit Over 


which is not inscribed the name of thi 


Naz- 
arene is a mere platform. More is Jesus of 
Nazareth to the Christian church than the 
stars and stripes to our flag. Queen Mary 
said that after death the word ‘Calais’ would 
be found written upon her heart. The Chris- 
tian minister, as every individual Christian, 


must have the name of the Master graven 
on the heart, or the most self-sacrificing 
service will be but sounding brass and a 


tinkling cymbal. 
“While I shall be 

[ shall have but one aim 

His life, His 


example, His death. 


pastor of this church 
to preach Christ. 
character, His teachings, His 
These are included in 
the sphere of the pulpit. But we cannot 
stop here. 

“All of Old Testament history and poetry 
and 


ment history 





w and prophecy, all of New Testa- 
and exhortation, all of Chris- 
tian history, to the extent that it has been 
enced by the Galilean, 


and 


message of Christ more intelligible, are in- 


all archaeology 


id art literature, as they make the 


cluded in this message. Christ and Him 
crucified is not a narrow Gospel. It is as 
broad as life itself. Wherever God's life 
touches our common human _ life there 


should the influence of the church extend. 

‘The preacher's message is for today. He 
is not addressing the men of yesterday, nor 
His sym- 
ical. It must emphasize the devotional 


of tomorrow. message must be 


side of life. 
‘ of religion must also 


be emph For theory today is below 


phasized. 
par; abstractions have lost their drawing 
power. During the greater part of his life, 
ve are told that the motto hung above the 


Gladstone, a constant incentive to 
‘Christian, Remember What 
Phou Hast to Do.’ Said Mr. Moody, 


‘If someone should go to my grave and say 


ble action: 


once, 


could 
I would rather have it than 
gold reaching over my body 


lies a man who did what he 


Master,” 


monument of 


or tie 

heaven.’ True Christianity is carried to 
the schoolroom, to the factory, to the store, 
the desk, to the social function, into the 
It is not de- 


home-life, to the ballot box. 


pendent upon place nor seasons.” 
<—> 

NAME OF GOD IN DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 
recent request in the 


ee answer to a 
Boston Globe for the name of God in 


different languages, the following list was 
ent: Elohin, Hebrew; Gott, Swiss and 
German; Ejilah, Chaldaic; Goed, Flemish; 


Dutch; Alah, Turk- 


Eleah, Assyrian; Godt, 


ish and Syriac; Alla, Malay; Goth, Teu- 
tonic; Allah, Arabic: Gude, Danish and 
wee Egyptian; Teun, new 


lish; Veut, old 
le, Norwegian; Teuti, Armar- 


ian; Bogo, Polish: 





Thios, Greek; Bung, 
Pollacea; Jubinat, Lapp; Sire, Persian; 
Magatal, Tartar; Deus, Latin: Diex, Latin 
(low); Diu, Gallic; Dieu, French; Dios, 
Spanish; Deos, Portuguese: Diet, old Ger- 


man; Diou, Provencal; Doue, low Breton; 
Dio, Italian; Dia, Irish; Deu, Olala tongue; 
Phios, Crotan; Jumala, Finch; As, Runic; 


Zemblain;: 


Ilindostanee; 


Fetiyo Istu, Pannonian; Rain, 
Coromandel; Prus- 


Zannah, 


Madagascar; Puchecammae, Peruvian 


Brama, 


sa, Chinese; Goezur, Japanese; 














In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
That is the title of a booK published by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, LuKe,and John, but with no 
duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 
most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 





Frep'k L, CHapman, Editor of THe Ram's Horn. Frep’k L. CuHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, 
My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of ‘The True My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedinyly attractive 
Life of Christ’ just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
profit from it Very cordially yours, CuHarves M. SHELDON. Faithfully yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
Author of In His Steps” and other volumes. President Oberlin Coilege. 
Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. My Dear CHAPMAN: 
Dear Friend: I just received my copy of ‘The True Life of Christ.” You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task It will do good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
The book shall sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have for prompting you to do which I often thank Him. 
it and use it. It makes an excellent Christmas gift. 1 hope its circulation Cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
will surpass expectation, Very traly yours, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La, 
Dear Mr, C 


HAPMAN: 
Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, I have often 


often wished that I might come to the reading of the Life 

Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, of Christ absoiutely for the first time. I have wondered what would 

giving the continued account of our Lord’s life and work in the words of be the impression it would make upon me. Your 

Scripture itself, with the striking illustrations, will make more vivid read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the hat 

than ever the life of Him who spake as never man spake, and lived as onstant repetition gives. I therefore thank you wit 

never man lived. F s E. Crark what you have done. Yours truly, Cuas. F. Towne, 
President Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
strihing way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be sent to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 
wish a dozen of these ORDER FOR “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.’’ 


© THE RAM'S HORN, 110 La SALLE AveE., CHICAGO, 
books for your friends 
PLEASE SEND ME Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 


Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram's Horn OF CHRIST, ror wuicn FIND ENCLOSED $ 


Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with 
ae * Yan . “a po , 1S AT YOUR WHOLESALE RATE OF $1.00 tACH. 
your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ. Will 


you express me at once ten copies 
With sincere regards I am your friend, OO iad n'ssinickinisaselancnicbthctitnln a ianshesk nica apne alana a Ctatacn a Scenics tna ea 

J. WitsurR CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourih Presbyterian Church, New York. 


¥ 
All 
| : RN 
{ 
\ A OPIES OR MORE ARE ORDEREO AT ONE TIME ALL CHARGES wi 


1lO LaSalle Avenue, Chicago o2, sa somes HORN 
sis : : FH P 
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THE NEGLECT OF YOUR HAIR MAY BE ITS RUIN 


If you have neglected your hair and scalp or have any serious bair or scalp trouble, and are alarmed or worried because you have used or 
done the wrong thing and do not know what to do, read the following offer and start now, to stop your trouble. 


100,000 TRIPLE SIZE BOTTLES TO BE DISTRIBUTED 


The Ram's Horn has over 100,000 paid subscribers, all of whom would find pleasure and benefit in the use of C ranitonic Hair Food, if 
they but knew how delightfully refreshing its use is to all who suffer trom dandruff, itching sc alp, falling hair. We have therefore empowered 
the Chief Chemist attached to our Laboratories to send to every reader of the Ram's Horn, as an Introductory Offer. a Large Two Pound 
Physicians’ Size, $3.00 bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food with two cakes of Cranitonic Shampoo Soap (regular price 50cts a cake) and one tube of 
cream (regular price $1.00) making $5.00 worth ot the Greatest Hair and Scalp Food in the Worid, ail for $1.00. Post Office and Express Money 
Orders, Checks, and Drafts are Sater than Currency or Stamps. Any of me above can be sent. 
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Makes 

Hair Grow 
Stops Hair 
Falling Ouf 
Prevents and 
Cures Dandruff 


CRANITONIC HAIR. ond SCALP FOOD IS ABSOLUTELY PURE and NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food ss ys ~ mi r he th at causes dandruff and falling hair, Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food ce aoa the scalp of all irritation and keeps it healthful. 
nd nou 











es the hair-root back to health. he lise of the hair is in the scalp 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food ss ir grow — prevents hair splitting— renders coarse Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food aa res gray hair toits natural color,n by ry dyeing,| ut by gen- 
lair s¢ oft and silky. tly stimulatiny the nig sment cells tl at give lor to the hair 





CRANITONIC HAIR AND SCALP FOOD is absolutely pure, harmless, contains no grease, no vulgar perfume, sediment, dye matter or dangerous drugs. 
It is pure, clean, clear as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results. 





“Two years ago my hair was so badly burned “The diagnosis made by the Chief Physician of “My success with Cranitonic has been so great **My hair was dry and brittle and falling out in 
that I was obliged to stay indoors. My doctor your Medical Department was so accurate, his that I teel if 1 could convince the public of the an alarming manner. A friend suggested Cran 
prescribed Cranitonic. The result was magical attention so courteous and the results of the Cran- great benefits that can be obtained from its use itonic. Its use restored my hair to health. It is 
the burned hair all came out and a healthy new itonic Treatment so beneficial that I feel it my that all persons with poor hair would at once soft, strong and easy to arrange. I have recom 
growth took its place. My photo shows its pres- duty to write you and = photograph.” adopt Cranitonic.” mended C ‘ranitonic to many friends, all ot whe m 
ent condition.”” (Miss) LILLIAN M. TOTTEN Iss) L. MAE CRANSTON M. CAMILLE MULLER .-< it.’ (MIss: JENNIE CUTHEL 

No. 72 West 105th St., New York City. No. 248 West agth St., New York City. No. 362 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 728 East 139th St., New York City 

March 10, 1903. January 15, 1903. May 21, 1903. “March 31, 1903. 
For sale by dealers in—THREE SIZES—for one, two and five dollars the bottle. Sent to any point on order, EXPRESS PREPAID 
HAIR EDUCATION HAIR-FOOD FREE 


All readers of Tue Ram’s Horn who are troubled about their hair and who would To enable the public to observe its Purity, Learn of its Possibilities and what it 
like a microscopic examination of their hair, and will call or send a few hairs pulled has done for others, a Trial bottle of Cranitonic Hair-Food and a book entitled Hair 
from the head, or a sample from the daily combings, will receive from our Medical Education will be sent, by mail, prepared, to all who send name and complete 
Departmeat, by mail, Absolutely Free, a full report and diagnosis. address, and Ten Cents in stamps or silver to pay postage. 


CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD CO., 526 WeEsT BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. Incorporated May 6, 1899, under the laws ef New York State & RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 





























